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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


By Westey A. O'LEary, President of the 


This year’s convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association in New 
York City marked a quarter of a 
century in the development of vo- 
cational education in this country. At 
this meeting were men who had seen 
their vision of vocational education 
become a reality. Among them were 
those who twenty-five years before had 
sponsored the birth of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education as it was then called. Others 
were there who had done pioneer work 
in the Vocational Education Associ- 
ation of the Mid-West. Together these 
men had stood by through the pre- 
carious years of the infancy of vo- 
cational education and had seen the 
movement grow to its present size and 
strength—the American Vocational As- 
sociation, more than ten thousand 
members strong and twenty-five years 
old. 

Twenty-five years ago not a single 
state had any legislation on vocational 
education and nowhere in the whole 
country was a state aided vocational 
school to be found. Today every state 
in the Union not only has legislation 
but a well established system of voca- 
tional schools. In spite of this develop- 
ment there are still thousands of boys 
and girls, men and women, to whom all 
access to vocational education is denied. 
For these people there is no such thing 
as equality of opportunity in education, 
nor will there be until vocational edu- 
cation in some form is made available 
to every person in the land in need of 
such training. Our first responsibility 
then is to press forward our program 
with all the energy we can command. 

The New York Convention em- 
phasized anew the interest of capital 
and labor in vocational education. 











W. A. O’Lzary 


“Twenty-five years ago’’, said Professor 
Charles R. Richards speaking at the 
annual dinner, ‘‘those who guided the 
destiny of the old society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education were 
chiefly concerned with keeping it in 
the middle of the road.’’ The National 
Manufacturers Association and the 
American Federation of Labor did not 
always see eye to eye in matters per- 
taining to vocational education. But 
they were both greatly interested in 
the movement and both were active in 
the work of the society. In recent years 
representatives of these organizations 
have not appeared as often as formerly 
on the programs of the Association. 
The able addresses made by Mr. John 
E. Edgerton, President of the National 
iaadneien Association, and Mr, 


American Vocational Association, Trenton, N. J. 


Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor at the 
New York Convention were, therefore, 
of special significance. They indicated 
that both of these organizations are 
still vitally interested in vocational 
education. The interest and cooperation 
of capital and labor is just as essential 
to vocational today as it ever was. To 
foster this interest and utilize it for 
the further development of vocational 
education is a fundamental responsi- 
bility of every member of the American 
Vocational Association. 

The most significant thing about the 
New York Convention, however, was 
the emphasis it placed on changing so- 
cial sal educational conditions. Among 
the underlying causes of such changes 
are new developments which are con- 
stantly occuring in various technical 
fields. That such developments are 
taking place with great rapidity and 
far reaching effect every worker in 
vocational education knows. Just what 
the significance for vocational education 
may be is not so clear. Whatever the 
outcome, however, vocational edu- 
cation, as everyone in this field must 
recognize, will have to modify old 
procedures and formulate new pro- 
grams of training. 

In order to assist the schools in the 
discharge of this responsibility, a special 
committee has been appointed by the 
Association to study some of the edu- 
cational problems involved in recent 
technological developments. The task 
which confronts this committee is a 
difficult one. Technological changes are 
complex and far-reaching in their effects. 
They are not confined to manufacturing 
alone. Agriculture, commerce, and home 
making all have their own changing 
conditions to face. The work of this 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 

Wesley A. O'Leary, Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge of vocational edu- 
cation in New Jersey, was born at 
Southborough, Massachusetts. He was 
educated in the public schools of 
Massachusetts and Darthmouth College 
where he was graduated with the 
degree of B. S. This training he supple- 
mented with courses at the summer 
schools of Harvard and Clark Univer- 
sities. 

Mr. O'Leary served his apprentice- 
ship as a teacher in the rural schools of 
New Hampshire and Vermont while a 
student at Dartmouth. After a short 
period in industry he became a teacher 
in the public schools of his native town. 
Two years later he entered private 
school work, serving successfully in 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, and 
the Worcester Military Academy. He 
returned to public school work as head 
of the department of mathematics in 
the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, High 
School. While serving in this capacity 
he made his first venture into in- 
dustrial education by teaching mechani- 
cal drafting to a class of machine shop 
apprentices from the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard. 

After eight years as principal and 
teacher in the public schools of Ports- 
mouth and New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, he became associated with Charles 
R. Allen in the establishment of the 
New Bedford Vocational School. When 
Mr. Allen entered the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education in the 
following year, Mr. O'Leary succeeded 
him as director of the New Bedford 
School. He served four years in this 
ang and then joined the faculty of 

ratt Institute where he had charge of 
the training of vocational teachers, 
acting meanwhile as assistant to Dr. C. 
A. Prosser, who was then secretary of 
the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. 


Continued on Page 4 


THE A. V. A. CONVENTION 
Dr. Wm. T. Bawden 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association has become 
one of the major educational meetings 
of the United States. In point of atten- 
dance, it is surpassed by the February 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and the July meeting of the 
National Education Association, and 
possibly by a few State meetings; but 
in the matter of territory served, 
breath of sco and influence, and 
caliber of the Alaa it is doubtful 
if the professional significance of the 
A.V. A. convention is overshadowed by 
any except the two mentioned above. 

In the first place, the official delegates 
include representatives of several major 
Federal Departments and_ establish- 
ments in Washington, including the 
Department of the Interior, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Department of Labor, Office 
of Education, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, and others. Next, 
come the representatives of the several 
State Departments of Public Instruction 
and State Boards for Vocational Edu- 
cation, followed by those of State 
Universities, Colleges of Agriculture 
and Engineering, State Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal Schools, and other 
institutions of higher education. Also, 
official representatives of the Dominion 
and Provincial governments of Canada 
are present. Officials of city school 
systems of various ranks and responsi- 
bilities, and leaders from the labor 
organizations, from business and in- 
dustry, constitute an important element. 
Added to these, are the representatives 
of a host of manufacturers and dealers, 
directly concerned with the enormous 
business of building, equipping, and 
maintaining the physical a hous- 
ing an incredible variety of educational 
activities; as well as the publishers who 
supply an almost endless list of the 
necessary books and periodicals. An 
unclassified and miscellaneous group 
make up the remainder. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that 
the American Vocational Association 
has struck its stride, and its officers are 
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committee will, therefore, concern every 
person in the field of vocational edu- 
cation and the committee is looking 
with confidence to the members of the 
Association for aid and support in this 
important undertaking. 

The program of the New York Con- 
vention was not limited to tech- 
nological developments; it gave equal 
attention to occupational displacements 
due to the industrial depression. Thov- 
sands of people who formerly earned a 
good living, because of the depression, 
now find themselves out of work and 
without means of support. Many of 
these workers can never go back to 
their old jobs, and yet they have not 
been trained to do anything else. 
Through no fault of their own, they 
have become economic derelicts. How 
can these people be rehabilitated? Edu- 
cational leaders in many places, re- 
calling the outstanding service of the 
vocational schools during the World 
War, are again looking to these schools 
to point the way to a solution of this 
problem. 

What the vocational schools can do 
in this emergency remains to be demon- 
strated. That they will have an im- 

ortant part to play no one can doubt. 

hey are the only schools that deals 
with the economic problems of the 
worker. Whether this worker is em- 
ployed in industry, agriculture, in 
commercial pursuits, or in the home, 
his welfare is the prime concern of vo- 
cational education, and his problems 
are the problems of this Association. 
It is, therefore, the responsibility of 
every one of us to keep close watch 
of the economic changes that are 
taking place and adapt our programs in 
every possible way to an ever changing 
situation. 

The 1931 convention was much more 
than an anniversary of vocational 
education. It demonstrated again the 
necessity for a continuous reappraisal 
of the practices of aooliogal edu- 
cation. It gave new meaning to the 
problems of social and economic re- 
adjustment which we are facing and 
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DR. Z. M. SMITH RESIGNS AS 
SECRETARY 


When the old National Society for 
Vocational Education needed a secre- 
tary to take charge of its records, Dr. 
Z. M. Smith, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education of Indiana was 
elected to that position. He served the 
National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation one year in the capacity of 
secretary. At the close of that year this 
organization was amalgamated with 
the Vocational Education Association 
of the Mid-West and thus the American 
Vocational Association was born. Dr. 
Smith was continued as secretary of the 
new organization. It was his task to 
tackle the job of bringing the two sets 
of records together. He worked out a 
scheme of record keeping that was 
efficient and workable. How well he 
did it is indicated by the fact that he 
was continued as secretary of the 
American Vocational Association until 
the close of the 1932 convention in 
New York City. Immediately following 
the 1931 convention at Milwaukee he 
announced his resignation to become 
effective at the close of the 1932 con- 
vention. If he had been willing to con- 
tinue as secretary he would have been 
re-elected indefinitely, but “He did not 
choose to run.”’ 

One cannot review the work of Dr. 
Smith as secretary of the American 
Vocational Association without re- 
calling the fact that the plan for secur- 
ing life memberships in the organization 
is the product of his thinking. It was he 
who worked out the plan and proposed 
it to the executive committee. The plan 
was not enthusiastically seal at 
first but within the past three years the 
organization has gained nearly three 
hundred life members; and the securing 
of life members has automatically be- 
come a challenge to the section of the 
country which entertains the con- 
vention. What better proof do we need 
of the wisdom of Dr. Smith's plan. 
Dr. Smith, the American Vocational 
Association salutes you. 
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made it clear that in the solution of 
these problems, vocational education 
must play an increasingly important 
part. These are the responsibilities of 
vocational education and this is the 
task that lies before us—a challenge and 
an inspiration to every member of the 
American Vocational Association. 


THE A. V. A. CONVENTION 
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fully justified in conducting its affairs 
on the basis of one of the major edu- 
cational influences of the country. 


Comprehensive Programs 


Again, in the breath of interest 
represented in the programs, the A.V.A. 
convention has few rivals. Analysis of 
the official 1931 program discloses a 
schedule of 46 sessions, with an aggre- 
gate of 255 topics and speakers, which 
may be summarized as follows: 


Section Sessions Speakers 
General Sessions 4 13 
Agricultural Education 5 20 
Commercial Education 4 16 
Homemaking Education 4 21 
Industrial-Arts 

Education 3 2 
Marine Education I II 
Part-Time and Cooper- 

ative Education 4 23 
Preparation of Teachers 2 16 
Trade and Industrial 

Education 16 101 
Vocational Guidance 3 22 
TOTAL 46 255 


Somewhat more than one-third of 
the convention, at least so far as 
numbers of sessions and speakers are 
indicative, was concerned with edu- 
cation for the trades and industries, 
under the following schedule, truly 
remarkable for its comprehensiveness: 

Airplane Industry 

Apprentice Training 

Building Trades 

Chemical Industries 

Electrical Industries 

Foreman Training 

Full-Time Schools 

Industrial Education 

Metal Trades 

Plant Training 

Printing Trades 

Restaurant Industry 

Technical Training 

Textile Trades 

Training of Adults 

Training of Girls 

Since it is entirely out of the question 
for any one individual to ‘“‘sample’’ 
enough sessions to form a basis i a 
reliable impression of the content of 46 
different sessions, I do not attempt to 
speak of the quality of the programs, 
or the response as indicated by the 
sizes of the audiences, it seems reason- 
able to assume a certain amount of the 
usual difficulties in starting programs 
on time, and disappointment in the 
size of the groups assembled to listen 
to the speakers, whose contributions in 
many cases represent considerable sac- 
rifice of time, effort, and expense. 


Some Problems of the A. V. A. 

If I may venture to offer a suggestion 
or two, I should like to speak of certain 
problems confronting the Association, 
upon the solution of which I am sure 
the Executive Committee would wel- 
come assistance from members. 

The first of these problems grows 
directly out of the physical size of the 
organization, and the scope of activities 


represented in the membership. It is 
that of discovering and cmaleiining 
some basis of common interest that will 
insure the necessary degree of unity. 
The program committee faces this 
problem every time plans are considered 
for a ‘‘general’’ session, and it has 
always been difficult to arrange topics 
and speakers that will pull such 
diverse groups of specialists together, 
without approaching the type of pro- 
gram that would serve equally well for 
any general-educational convention; 
such as, for example, that of a State 
teachers association. 


This same problem is met, in another 
form, by those who are responsible for 
the “News Bulletin’. In order to appeal 
to the various interests represented in 
the membership, the “‘Bulletin’’ must 
contain a ‘‘department’* for each major 
group. The make-up of each number 
thus emphasizes in the mind of the 
reader the fact that considerable por- 
tions of the material presented are of 
no particular concern or service to him. 

A second problem is that of rendering 
the maximum of service to the community 
in which the annual convention is held. 
The New York convention was prob- 
ably an extreme example of the 
minimum of accomplishment along this 
line. It has always seemed to me such 
a short-sighted waste of golden oppor- 
tunity for a school system to entertain 
a great national convention without 
laying definite plans for appropriating 
to itself a generous share of the atten- 
dant value. 

In New York I talked with one 
teacher, the responsible head of a 
department in a large high school, who 
outlined the cumbersome procedure 
necessary to secure his release from 
duty for one day to attend some of the 
sessions of the A.V.A. convention. 
I realize, of course, the necessity for 
rules, and regulations, and prescribed 
procedure, in a large school system, and 
do not imply that the system is at fault. 
But, I have been wondering if worth- 
while results might not be achieved if 
the Executive Committee would join 
with the local director of vocational 
education in more effective consider- 
ation of this particular problem. 

In December, 1932, the convention is 
to meet in Kansas City. Possibly the 
Executive Committee, in cooperation 
with Mr. Day, might induce Superin- 
tendent Melcher to lay before the Board 
of Education a definite plan that would 
work to the mutual shennan of the 
Association and the Kansas City school 
system. Assuming that programs of 
special value to teachers are scheduled 
for four half-days, mornings and after- 
noons, on Thursday and Friday of con- 
vention week, it might be feasible to 
excuse one-fourth of the members of 
the special staffs for one half-day each, 
in such a way as not to cripple the 
regular work of the schools, 
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The point is, however, that the time 
for presenting and considering such a 
proposal is months ahead of the date 
of the convention. The calendar for the 
school year is doubtless determined at a 
meeting of the Board as early as May. 
After that date, a proposal to arrange 
a holiday and close the schools, say, on 
Friday of convention week, probably 
would not even be entertained. It 
certainly seems reasonable that, in 
assembling as speakers 200 or more 
leaders from all parts of this country 
and Canada in any city, the A.V.A. 
should make a definite effort to insure 
that the school system of that city 
derives the maximum possible benefit. 

A third problem has to do with the 
adjustment of the balance among the 
major interests of the Association. A 
study of the distribution of sessions and 
speakers, as given above, suggests a 
lack of balance in part, but does not 
reveal the whole situation. Possibly 
even a study of the attendance figures 
for the various sessions would not give 
a complete picture, for the membership 
of the Association is not adequately and 
proportionately represented in the atten- 
dance at the convention. 

I have no specific suggestion to offer, 
except that I believe the problem de- 
serves careful study. Without such 
study, it is difficult to state a basis upon 
which to determine an adjustment 
which would be regarded as satisfactory 
to all concerned. It seems evident that 
relative enrollment of members is not 
the determining principle; for, if it 
were, the number of sessions and 
speakers devoted to the discussion of 
industrial-arts education and related 
problems, for example, would exceed 
the combined efforts of all the remain- 
ing portions of the program. 

n some states, 60 to 75 per cent or 
more of the A.V.A. membership con- 
sists of industrial-arts teachers and 
supervisors. For this reason, a more or 
less unpleasant situation is presented 
when the Executive Committee turns 
down a request from the industrial-arts 
program committee for authority to 
provide an additional meeting, with 
the explanation that ‘‘all the available 
time has been assigned.’’ This is an 
excellent illustration of the type of 
problem that should be attacked and 
solved before it becomes acute. 


The Convention City 


East of the Hudson, it will doubtless 
be deemed presumptuous for any ‘‘middle 
westerner’ to attempt to add anything 
to the self-esteem of New York City, 
by a its achievements, or, worse 
still, to offer anything in the way of 
criticism. But, having lived in the 
Great City three years, and having 
visited it often, I may avoid both horns 
of the dilemna, by pointing out that 
the annoyances, if any, were not the 
fault of the city, and many of the 


attractions were not especially provided 
for the A.V.A. convention. 

Entertained in a huge hotel, the con- 
vention enjoyed the pieuauaens of com- 
bining many essential features under 
one roof. At the same time, the accom- 
modations required for the A.V.A. are 
now so extensive that it is possible for 
some essential features to be isolated, 
or lost in the confusion. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 
Continued from Page 2 

In 1914 Mr. O'Leary organized the 
Essex County (New Jersey) Vocational 
School and became its first director. 
Three years later he was appointed by 
the late Dr. Kendall as Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education for New Jersey 
and assigned to the supervision of 
vocational education and industrial 
arts. 

At the outbreak of the World War, 
Mr. O'Leary was called into service by 
the War Department. He was detailed 
to the Rock Island Arsenal where he 
organized a school for the training of 
one for the division of equipment 
and supplies in the Ordinance Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. O'Leary became a member of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education in 1908. During 
the succeeding years he has been an 
active participant in the work of this 
society and its successor, the American 
Vocational Association. During the 
last three years he has represented trade 
and industrial education as vice-presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation. He has also served as president 
of the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education, and 
as a member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education appointed two 
years ago by President Hoover to study 
the federal relations to education. 

In addition to his work as assistant 
commissioner of education, Mr. O'Leary 
is a member of the Advisory Council 
of the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion of New Jersey. He is also a member 
of the New Jersey Commission on the 
employinent and education of migra- 
tory children. 

Mr. O'Leary's activities have not 
been limited to administrative work 
only. He had an important part in 
writing the New Jersey Continuation 
School Law which was passed by the 
legislature in 1919. He also collaborated 
in writing the New Jersey Rehabili- 
tation Act in the same year and has 
represented the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on the New Jersey Rehabilitation 
Commission ever since the passage of 
the act twelve years ago. 

Mr. O'Leary has also done pioneer 
work in other fields of vocational 
education. In 1913 he collaborated with 
Dr. C. A. Prosser in a study of the 
application of the short unit course to 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


Not many members of the American 
Vocational Association knew that for 
several years the organization has had 
two large pine boxes in storage in a 
warehouse in New York City. Only 
a few of those who did know had any 
idea of what was in them. 


When the New York office of the old 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education was closed, the 
records were stored in these two big 
pine boxes. When the Executive Com- 
mittee convened in New York City 
recently, it decided to do something 
about these boxes and their annual 
storage bill. After a number of sugges- 
tions were considered, it was decided to 
send the boxes to the offices of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Accordingly they were sent 
there and loaned to the Federal Board 
pending a time when the A.V.A. shall 
have its own permanent central office. 


Your secretary spent only a few 
minutes recently browsing through 
these interesting records but intends to 
spend more time with them et the first 
opportunity. Immediately one begins 
leafing through them and he under- 
stands what the Old-Timers mean when 
they say “‘In the good old days when..”’ 


The pilgrim fathers of vocational 
education landed from some shore in a 
virgin wilderness and began the struggle 
for a New Education. The fights they 
fought and the battles they won are 
worthy of the good soldiers they were. 
Some are still in the fight, some have 
slackened their pace, some have passed 
on, but all were worthy men and true. 


In those early records the name of 
Dr. Charles A. Prosser is prominent. 
Among others are Alvin Dodd, Dr. 
C. R. Richards, Dr. David Snedden, 
the late Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor; 
former Secretary of Commerce Radfield, 
the late Senator Hoche Smith, and 
Congressman Dudley M. Hughes. 


Some painstakingly kept a scrap-book 
of early programs, important letters, 
financial statements, opinions of promi- 
nent persons, endorsements of national 
organizations, et cetera. 


When in Washington we youngsters 
in vocational education can probably 
spend some time reminiscing with 
these early leaders by going through 
these records. Let them speak to us of 
their battle scars and their victories, 
for the Smith-Hughes Law with its 
more than a million enrollment in 
vocational classes, and the A.V.A. 
with its eleven thousand members are 
the result of their effort. Let our attitude 
be—"‘Hats off to the past, coats off to 
to future!”’ 
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NOW THAT THATS THAT! 


The letter the pilot brought back to the mayor! 


Dear Jimmy: 

Galsworthy says, ‘New York is like 
strychnine, it perks you up until it lays 
you out.’’ From the moment the first 
State Director passed over his Gladstone 
bag to the smirking bellhop at the 
Pennsylvania until the rubber anchor 
of the Ship wriggled free from the ooze 
of the Hudson river, the whole affair 
was TNT wrapped in inflammable 
cellophane. 

By Tuesday morning the Pennsylvania 
thought the depression was over and by 
Wednesday it began to charge extra to 
put ink in your room. With Rudy 
crooning in the basement, conferences 
droning in the parlors, and gulls gulling 
in the deserted roof garden, the hotel 
management became as dizzy as an old 
cluck with a dozen ducklings in the mill 
pond. 

Surely jolly President Miller of the 
River Dee (and now a First-Class 
Passenger ) effectively opened and closed 
the sixth with a bang of his coca-cola 
gavel on the Lebanon bologna block. 
Lowell Thomas accepted Cooley into 
the Tall-Story Club on the basis of his 
fishing yarns, but failed to find Bill 
Small who has several whoppers about 
Niagara honeymooners. 

For the Ship to acknowledge high 
personalities who performed yeoman 
service would be to rehearse the names 
on the program, purposely omitting all 
names ana yours, Jimmy, to ‘Albert’, 
as neither of you fellows could leave 
City Hall or Empire State building long 
enough to hear Charley Prosser present 
his scholarly treatise or to see Skipper 
Allen puff his enigmatic pipe while 
Director Wright picked from the crowd 
a few authors for 1932. 

But let’s dip a bit of bunting from the 
mizzen mast. First, for effective in- 
formation and registration-pennants to 
Ritter and Lafflin. A streamer to efficient 
Dr. John E. Kiffin and charming Miss 
Margaret A. Jones for their capable 
handling of the banquet program. The 
food was above average, Dr. Dewey of 
Columbia was an old dear, the dances 
sparkled with New York's fair, even as 
on those historic nights at New Orleans 
and Milwaukee. 


Your man Wilson of the Barrymore 
profile bobbed up to handle any emer- 
gency. Dr. ‘‘Bill’’ Warner piloted the 
Industrial Arts luncheon in his usual 
astute and polished manner. Fire five 
guns for Z. M. Smith, one for each year 
that he so capably handled the Secre- 
taryship, and let’s discharge a couple of 
rockets for Sylvester who with Mellon 
mind has built up an enviable cash re- 
serve. Then four shrieking toots for 
Noall of Salt Lake, Treat of Wyoming, 
Saunders of Arizona, and Hundson of 
Texas, those four horsemen of the 
states where men are men and women 
go to Congress. Bang the tocsin for 
Chief Pirate Wahlstrom, the mildest- 
mannered manager who ever handled 
an obstreperous crew and put together 
exhibits with Frankenstein preciseness. 
Finally three long rays—and let them 
come out—for our new President from 
Hillside, New Jersey: Wesley O'Leary, 
a gentleman and a scholar. 

Yes, Jimmy, some landlubber mem- 
bers of the Ship always insist on walking 
to the next convention. This year these 
hands get directions in St. Louis from 
O. H. Turner and merely follow the 
Oregon Trail and Missouri River until 
their senses tell them that Kansas City 
is around the curve. 

Jimmy, the Ship has no political 
allegiances, but it believes that Hoover 
is really not to blame for barnacles, 
spavin, rust, spinach, handnails, or 
banquet speeches. Someone reports that 
Mahatma Ghandi bought a bicycle be- 
fore he left England. Developments in 
India indicate that he can let Fred 
Bishop ride it for free wheeling until 
the next English convention 

Hedden asked Heim how he acquired 
the cauliflower ear, and learned that it 
came from diving under tables for 
slippery paper napkins. Backus of 
Newark is writing a college story which 
begins, ‘‘A small coupe stopped in front 
of the frat house and twelve passengers 
alighted.”’ 

“Did you see those men watching 
that flapper’’, asked Mrs. Fettinger of 
Washington. ‘‘What men?”’ asked Mr 
Fettinger. When he crawled on the 


sleeper at Cleveland, Briggs said, ‘*Call 
me at six.’’ ‘Ay must explain to you’, 
said the porter, ‘‘dat you presses this 
lil button when you is ready to get up 
and then ah comes and wakes you.” 
Boynton refused to attend any night 
clubs because, he claims, everyone 
enters optimistically and comes out 
optic mistically. However, for details 
see Fenninger of Albany. 

Maclin of West Virginia believes a 
railroad crossing is like a pretty girl. 
You stop, look, and after marriage you 
listen. Pirate Harry Wood reports this 
definition in one of his i. a. classes, 
“A bolt is a thing like a stick of hard 
metal such as iron with a square bunch 
on one end and a lot of scratches wound 
round the other.’’ Ed Cherry claims his 
doctor promised to have him walking 
in a month but after getting his bill Ed 
had to walk after two weeks. Coggin 
of North Carolina certainly put the 
textile departments of Rhode Island 
and New | ratoen in their places at the 
Saturday morning meeting. Homer 
Smith disclosed that scientists have 
developed an earthquake announcer that 
goes off like an earthquake. Beswick of 
California claims that an automobile 
company out there is threatening to 
bring out the Coolidge Silent Six. 
Adams of Springfield added this dog- 
geral: 

“The Cabots speak only to the 
Lowels 

In the land of the succulent cod: 

And the Woods who call signals at 
Harvard 

And sport on the stadium sod 

Pass only to Nasros, Schereschew- 
skys, Pescolodis, Mauschergras, 
and other good blondes on the 
squad.”’ 

Ringer says he once was a successful 
house-to-house salesman because when 
a woman came to the door he asked, 
‘‘Miss, is your mother in?’’ George 
Farnham believes no one smokes for 
pleasure but to reduce weight, to cover 
embarrassment, to get a cool mouth, to 
break into society, or to cure coughs. 
And remember, George, also to keep 
kissable. 
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“You are ruining our efficiency sys- 
tem’’, cried Captain Newing to a gob 
tangled in the rigging. “Yes, sir’’, 
piped up Fred Gross, ‘‘but someone has 
to get the work done.”’ 

Just to show you that our crowd are 
up on their history, here are a few com- 
ments made about your home town. 
Arentson’ ‘“‘Eighty-five years before 
Hudson an Italian, Verrazona, landed 
here.’” Dennis: “‘The Dutch bought 
the island from Indian sachems who had 
no right to sell.’’ Bill Night: ‘Even 
though named for the Duke of York, 
English is seldom heard on the streets 
of New York.’’ Dudley Full: **Parts of 
Broadway are still a cowpath."’ Ryding- 
svard: ‘Fish swim where Jenny Lind 
sang at Castle Gardens.’’ But all agree 
that even if the butter contains no salt 
the salami still has its quota of subway 
garlic. 

Charley Roper admires Edgar Allen 
Poe for he slipped off to the little shrine 
on Kingsbridge Road where stands the 
frame house, built in 1810. But when 
Roper starts quoting Poe it’s high time 
to call out ‘“Nevermore."’ 

Captain Newing expresses the en- 
thusiasm of the entire crew for the 
support and interest which every AVA 
member gave to the exhibits. He 

rsonally extends his thanks to Dr. 

e for introducing the Ship awards 
Friday afternoon. 

It's late, the swinging oil lamp 
throws fantastic shadows on the maple 
—_ of the cabin. The old schooner is 

itting the first white caps of ‘‘ole 
davil sea’’, but before the bow has 
passed the Narrows I want to send these 
impressions back with the pilot. The 
goose quill sputters and the blotting 
sand rolls back and forth on the yellow 
page. Surely the New York convention 
can be summed up in one word,*’Great’’. 

We're off on our cruise to join Omar 
Day at his ranch in Kansas City. 

Stop off, Jimmy, sometime when 
you're gadding about! 

W. C. Wright 
Commodore 


ECHOES OF THE PAST 
LAURENCE PARKER 

Since the Vocational Education Act 
was signed just 15 years ago this month 
our minds went back over the past and 
we had a real desire to visit the scenes 
of the past and view the ancient land- 
marks along the path leading to 
February 17th, 1917. 

You would be surprised how difficult 
it was to locate a copy of ‘The Report 
of the Commission on Vocational Ea 
cation of 1914'’. Finally we found this 
document in the Kansas City Library 
and we invite you to brouse through it 
with us. 

The Commission was created by an 
act of Congress, January 20, 1914. It 
reported June 1, 1914 on the date 


specified in the act creating the Com- 
mission. 


Personnel of the Commission 

Hoke Smith, Chairman, 

Georgia. 

C. S. Page, Senator, Vermont. 

Dudley M. Hughes, Representative, 
Georgia. 

S. D. Fess, Representative, Ohio, 
(now Senator). 

John A. Lapp, Director, Indiana 
Bureau of Legislative Information; 
Secretary, lens Commission on 
Industrial, Agricultural Education, 
1912. 

Florence M. Marshall, Director, Man- 
hattan Trade School, New York 


Senator, 


City. Member of Massachusetts 
Factory Inspection Commission, 
1910. 


Agnes Nestor, President International 
Glove Workers Union, Chicago; 
member of Commission on Indus- 
trial Education, American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

C. A. Prosser, Secretary, National 
Society for Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, New York City. 

Charles H. Winslow, Special Agent, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Member of the Mass- 
achusetts Commission on Indus- 
trial Education, 1906-9. 

The Commission organized April 2, 
1914 with Ernest A. Wreidt, Director 
of the Public Education Association, 
New York City, as secretary. An office 
and statistical force of 45 persons was 
engaged to assist in the work. 

Because of the short time available, 
continuous sessions of the full com- 
mission were held practically every 
morning. A sub-committee of the five 
non-congressional members was in ses- 
sion practically every afternoon and 
night. 


Findings of the Commission 


I. The Need of Vocational Education. 
While many different kinds and grades 
of vocational education will always be 
required, the kind most urgently de- 
manded at the present time is that 
which will prepare workers for the 
more common occupations in which the 
great mass of our people find useful em- 
ployment. 


There is a great and crying need of 
providing vocational education of this 
character for every part of the United 
States. 

a. to conserve and develop our re- 

sources; 

b. to promote a more productive and 

prosperous agriculture; 

c. to present the waste of human 

labor; 

d. to supplement apprenticeship; 

e. to increase the wage-earning power 

of our productive workers; 

f. to meet the increasing demand for 

trained workmen; 
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g. to off-set the increased cost of 

living. 

Vocational Education is, therefore, 
needed as a wise business investment for 
this nation, because our national pros- 
perity and happiness are at stake and 
our position in the markets of the world 
cannot otherwise be maintained. 

The social and educational need for 
vocational training is equally urgent. 
Widespread vocational training will 
democratize the education of the 
country: 

1. By recognizing different tastes and 
abilities and by giving an equal oppor- 
tunity to all to prepare for their life 
work. 

2. By extending education through 
part-time and evening instruction to 
those who are at work in the shop or on 
the farm. 

Vocational Education will indirectly 
but positively affect the aims and 
methods of general education: 

1. By developing a better teaching 
process through which the children 
who do not respond to book instruction 
alone may be reached and educated 
through learning by doing. 

2. By introducing into our education 
system the aim of utility, to take its 
place in dignity by the side of culture 
and to connect education with life by 
making it purposeful and useful. 

Industrial and social unrest is due in 
large measure to a lack of system of 
practical education fitting workers for 
their callings. 

Higher standards of living are a direct 
result of the better education which 
makes workers more efficient, thus in- 
creasing their wage-earning capacity. 

An overwhelming public sentiment 
shows the need for vocationa! education 
in this country. The testimony in this 
behalf comes from every class of citizen- 
ship, from the educator, the manufac- 
turer, the trades-unionist, the business 
man, the social worker, and the 
philanthropist. Every state superin- 
tendent of public instruction declared 
that its rapid extension was required 
for many different reasons in his state 
and great national educational, civic, 
industrial and commercial organi- 
zations, representing more than 12,000,- 
ooo people have repeatedly gone on 
record as believing that a system of 
vocational education was absolutely 
necessary to the future welfare of the 
nation. 

Il. The Need of National Grants to the 
States for Vocational Education. While 
recognizing that training for all the 
different vocations is important and 
desirable, agricultural and trade and 
industrial education are most in need of 
national encouragement at the present 
time. 

The best way to aid the states in 
giving these kinds of vocational train- 
ing is through grants for the prepar- 


Continued on Page 8 
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HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
American Vocational Association, Inc., 
New York City, December 11, 1931 
Session of the House of Delegates 

The business of the association con- 
ducted by the House of Delegates was 
transacted in the following manner: 

1. Report of the Secretary, Z. M. 
Smith. 

2. Report of the Treasurer, Charles 
W. Sylvester 

3. Report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, O. D. Adams. 

4. Report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation, C. M. Miller and L. H. Dennis. 

5. Presentation of life memberships: 

Georgia—Thomas H. Quigley Sor 
Paul L. Chapman, Pennsylvania: 

L. H. Dennis a Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Wm. Cline for Chas. F. Bauder 





Texas. 
L. W. Fox for N. S. Hunsdon, New 
York City 


Isabel A. Ennis, 74 life member- 
ships, New York State. 

William J. Small, 70 life member- 
ships, New Jersey. 

Dr. William Wrigley, 60 life mem- 
berships. 

6. Mr. Morris S. Siegel, Director of 
Evening and Continuation School work 
in New York City, presented a silk 
banner to the association. This banner 
was made for the association by the 
Central Needle Trades Continuation 
School of New York City. 

7. President C. M. Miller announced 
that Kansas City, Missouri will be the 
host city for the 1932 A. V. A. Con- 
vention. 

8. The Report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was made by Dr. Gerald 
Whitney of Pennsylvania. 

g. The report of the Committee on 
Nominations was made by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Oscar Sullivan of Minnesota. 
His report was as follows: For President, 
Wesley A. O'Leary, New Jersey; for 
Treasurer, Charles W. Sylvester, Baiti- 
more; Vice President, representing Trade 
and Industry, Thomas Quigley, Geor- 
gia; Vice President representing Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Oscar Sullivan, 
of Minnesota. 

10. Retiring President, C. M. Miller, 
presented to the incoming President, 
Wesley O'Leary, a beautiful gavel and 
block, which is composed of materials 
from every state sal territory of the 
United States. 

Meeting was adjourned. 


Kansas City 
Next Stop !! 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


December 11, 1931 

WHEREAS: The success of this con- 
vention has been due in many respects 
to the fine support and encouragement 
of the following: 

Dr. George J. Ryan, President of the 
New York City Board of Education, to- 
gether with officials and teachers of the 
New York City schools; 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Schools of the State of 
New York, together with his associates; 

Mr. Wesley A. O'Leary, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education of New Jersey 
and his associates. 

The officials and employees of Hotel 
Pennsylvania and other similar agencies; 
and 

Especially Charles M. Miller, Presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation as well as the officers thereof. 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That this 
Association express to them its deep 
appreciation of services they have so 
generously rendered. 

WHEREAS: Z. M. Smith has faith- 
fully served the American Vocational 
Association as its Secretary for many 
years and is now retiring from this 
office; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That we 
extend to him the thanks of this 
Association for the efficient service so 
freely rendered. 

WHEREAS: Ex-Senator Hoke Smith 
of Georgia, Chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor at the time of 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
and Chairman of the President's Com- 
mission on Vocational Education, has 
recently passed away; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That we 
hereby express our appreciation of the 
great work that he accomplished which 
we trust will stand as a monument to 
his memory and an example for the 
future; and 

Be it Further Resolved, That the 
Secretary of this Association be in- 
structed to send a copy of this Reso- 
lution to his widow. 

WHEREAS: The advance of science 
and invention has been reflected in what 
appears to be some measure of tech- 
nological unemployment, and 

WHEREAS: It is commonly thought 
that vocational education has a mission 
to perform in re-training and thereby 
s0-disteliution workers thus displaced, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That the 
President of this Association appoint a 
committee to study means whereby 
vocational education can be of assist- 
ance in this situation. 

WHEREAS: The education of the 
youth of this Nation is the most 
fundamental responsibility ofour Democ- 
racy; and 
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WHEREAS: Vocational education has 
a responsibility to all youths and adults, 
but especially to those in the lower 
economic levels of our Commonwealth: 
and 


WHEREAS: Economic depressions 
come and go, but these youths and 
adults shall not pass this way again, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That we 
re-afirm our faith in vocational edu- 
cation as a sound public investment and 
as a means of social insurance. 


WHEREAS: The continued adoption 
of forward-looking policies by the 
Federal and State Boards for vocational 
education, together with the more 
flexible provisions of the Rehabilitation 
Act as amended in 1930 have resulted 
in great expansion of the vocational 
rehabilitation work; and 


WHEREAS: This expansion has re- 
sulted in bringing into the scope of the 
work large groups hitherto necessarily 
somewhat neglected, such as the crippled 
children, the tuberculous, the leaf, 
blind and partially-sighted; and 

WHEREAS: Other results have been 
improved facilities for accomplishing 
the work, such as local participation in 
the program by cities onl school 
districts and cooperative relations with 
new types of training and placement 
agencies leading to definite and marked 
increase in the total number of persons 
rehabilitated annually. 

Be it Resolved, That this Association 
congratulate the rehabilitation workers 
upon their steady and brilliant advance 
and reaffirms its support of rehabili- 
tation and its advocacy of a permanent 
Federal Act carrying adequate appro- 
priation for its continuance and growth. 


WHEREAS :This Association through 
its Legislative Committee framed a Bill 
in the interests of vocational education 
secured its introduction in the last 
Congress and vigorously urged its 
passage, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That this 
association urge the Committee to con- 
tinue its efforts in securing the passage 
of this or other appropriate legislation, 
and that we pledge our support thereto. 


WHEREAS: The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has greatly assist- 
ed the cause of vocational education by 
its cooperation with State officials and 
by definite services rendered by its 
agents; and 


WHEREAS: We believe that con- 
tinued study and effort is necessary to 
further the cause of vocational edu- 
cation, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That we 
re-afirm our confidence in the leader- 
ship of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and pledge ourselves to its 
support. 


Chairman 
Secretary 
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Report of Legislative Committee 
to the House of Delegates 
of the 
American Vocational Association 
in New York, December 1, 1931 

It will be recalled that at the time 
of the Milwaukee Convention the 
Capper-Reed Bill was pending in Con- 
gress. A hearing had been held before 
the Committee on Education of the 
House and the report of the hearing had 
been distributed. No hearing had been 
held before the Senate Committee. At 
that time it was still considered within 
the range of possibility to secure the 
enactment of the bill. 

It will be recalled also that the 
Nominating Committee in making its 
— placed the name of the Chairman 
of your Legislative Committee in nomi- 
nation for president but strongly urged 
that he continue as Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee at least until 
Congress adjourned. Accordingly your 
President was also made Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee and pro- 
ceeded to organize for a vigorous cam- 
paign in behalf of the Capper-Reed Bill. 

On January 8, 1931 a hearing on the 
bill was held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education of Labor and an 
intense campaign for the enactment of 
the bill was conducted with the result 
that it was reported favorably and 
identically as it was introduced by the 
House Committee on Education. The 
Senate Committee reported favorably on 
the bill but made some modifications. 
This was not accomplished until late in 
the session and largely due to the fact 
that the calendars in both Houses of 
Congress were unusually congested; 
it was impossible to secure the enact- 
ment of the bill. It will be recalled 
Congress was giving consideration to 
two important problems, namely: 
Drought Relief and Soldiers Adjust- 
ment Compensation. 

During the org days of Congress 
it was oe or your Chairman 
to be in Washington and give personal 
attention to the bill but the Committee 
was ably represented by Mr. L. H. 
Dennis, Mr. Ray Fife and others. 

After Congress adjourned there was 
not a great deal of active work to be 
done by the committee and since it was 

ssible to combine a few trips with 
sere which it was necessary for the 
president to transact with business of 
the Legislative Committee no other 
Chairman was appointed and your 
president has continued to serve as 
chairman of the Legislative Committee 
up to the time of this meeting. 

During the year conferences have 
been held between members of the 
Legislative Committee of the American 
Vocational Association and the Legis- 
lative Committee of the National Re- 
habilitation Association. The Chair- 
man of each of these committees is a 
member of the other committee thus 
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tying the work of the two committees 
together. It has been agreed by these 
two committees that each will in every 
way possible support the work of the 
other. 

It is the opinion of your Legislative 
Committee that it is of utmost import- 
ance to the whole program of voca- 
tional education in this country that 
the rehabilitation bill just introduced 
into Congress be enacted. Your com- 
mittee is pledged to render every assist- 
ance possible to the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the National Rehabilitation 
Association to secure the enactment of 
this important measure. It is important 
that the rehabilitaton act be made 

rmanent or at least put on a long term 
any 

We haven't much choice as to our 
action with reference to national legis- 
lation unless we wish to surrender our 
leadership. The economic situation in 
this country demands adequate and 
efficient vocational training opportuni- 
ties for both youth and adults. Indus- 
trial and business leaders are expecting 
us to produce a national program, clear 
cut and definite, and sufficiently com- 
prehensive and effective to contribute 
to our national economic leadership. 

Private initiative and interests will 
take the program out of our hands un- 
less our vision and courage are equal to 
the great responsibility and oppor- 
tunity now facing us. We have made but 
a mere beginning in the program of 
vocational education. 

Here and now, in no uncertain terms, 
we ought to recommit ourselves to the 
great task of leadership in vocational 
education. 

Our legislative committee should be 
directed to proceed with promptness 
and dispatch in the furtherance of our 
eset program in accordance with 
their best judgment in the matter. 





REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION, DECEMBER 11, 1931 
Your COMMITTEE ON NOMINA- 
TIONS submits the following sugges- 

tions: 

For President, MR. WESLEY A. 
O'LEARY, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, Trenton, N. J. 

For Treasurer, MR. CHARLES W. 
SYLVESTER, Director of Vocational 
Education, Baltimore. 

For Vice-President, representing trade 
and industrial education, MR. THOM- 
AS H. QUIGLEY, Professor of Indus- 
trial education, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

For Vice-President, representing vo- 
cational rehabilitation, MR. OSCAR 
M. SULLIVAN, State Director of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, St. Paul, Minn. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Oscar Sullivan, Minn., Chairman 
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ation of efficient teachers and grants for 
the part payment of their salaries. 

National grants are required for the 
salaries and the training of vocational 
teachers: 

1. To help solve a problem too large 
to be worked out extensively and 
permanently save by the whole nation. 

2. To help the states with their 
widely varying resources, to carry the 
cost of giving vocational education and 
thereby to make this education possible 
in those states and localities already 
burdened with the task of meeting the 
requirement of general education. 

3. To equalize among the states the 
large and unequal task of preparing 
workers whose tendency to move from 
state to state is making training for a 
life work a national as well as a state 
duty. 

4. To give interest and prestige in the 
states to the work of preparing our 
youth for useful and productive service. 

National grants for agricultural and 
trade and industrial education are 
justified : 

1. By the urgency of the demand for 
the effective training of our workers 
which the states cannot meet in time 
without federal encouragement and aid; 

2. By the interstate and national 
character of the problem, due to its 
nation-wide interest and importance; 

3. By abundant precedent, in appro- 
priations by Congress throughout our 
entire history, for educational pur- 

oses and in cooperation between the 
federal government and the state where 
team play was necessary to handle 
matters that could not be well handled 
by the states alone; 

4. By the successful results to the 
nation as well as to the states of pre- 
vious grants for educational purposes. 

It is surprising to us as we read these 
‘Findings’, formulated in 1914 how 
true to present day conditions they are. 
In the 15 years since the act was passed 
over five million boys and girls, men 
and women have enrolled in the classes. 
All honor to these men and women who 
investigated carefully, though clearly 
and set the marks along the road for 
this forward looking legislation. 


Report 
of Treasurer will 
appear in next 
issue of the News 
Bulletin 
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THE BLOCK AND GAVEL 


Immediately following his election 
as president of the American Vocational 
Association, Mr. C. M. Miller con- 
ceived the idea of providing a gavel and 
block for the organization which should 
contain a piece of material from each of 
the states and territories, the District 
of Columbia, and Canada. 

Accordingly a letter was sent to each 
director of vocational education with 
request that he send a piece of material 
which was of some historical interest, 
or typical of the state, or unique in some 
way. The gavel and block were com- 
= and presented to the American 

‘ocational Association for its use so 
long as it exists in the interests of 
vocational education. If, however, the 
Organization Ceases to exist in the in- 
terest of vocational education, the 
gavel and block are to-be presented to 
some museum, to be determined upon 
by the Executive Committee. 

The gavel and block were designed 
by Mr. Miller and the department of 
Industrial Education of the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg. The 
work of making the gavel and block 
was done by professors of industrial 
education in that department. The men 
who donated generously of their time 


and skill were: Professors O. E. Han- 
kammer, F. H. Dickinson, E. W. 
Baxter, R. W. Erskine, C. R. Wasser, 
and George E. Braley. Much credit is 
due these men for the final completion 
of the project. And it would be ungrate- 
ful not to acknowledge the interest and 
effort that Dr. W. A. Brandenburg, 
President of the Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, gave to it. Had it 
not been for his help, the gavel and 
block could not have been completed 
early enough to be presented at the 
New York Convention. 

Following is a brief description of 
the material contributed by the various 
states and territvvies: 


AtaBAMA—Spindle from walnut desk 
used in Alabama first Capitol established 
at Tuscaloosa —present site of University 
of Alabama 

Arizona-—Piece of copper for pro- 
duction of which the state is noted 

ArKansas—Rock formation from dia- 
mond mines of Arkansas. Arkansas has 
only diamond mines on the western 
continent. Specimen contains diamonds 
too small for commercial purposes. 

Cattrornia—Piece of hemlock from 
tree on which Kit Carson carved his 
name on the famous Fremont expedi- 
tion to California. Expedition started 








May 29, 1843. Kit Carson, scout, carved 
his name on a hemlock tree when the 
party reached the summit of the 
Sierras, 1844. 

Canapa—Piece of Canadian birds- 
eye maple. 

Cotorapo—Block of 
Colorado Yule marble 

Connecticut—Piece of famous Char- 
ter Oak. This Oak served as depository 
for otiginal charter when it was de- 
manded from Colonists by agents of 


English king. 


pure white 


Drtaware—Piece of cherry wood 
taken from Cooch's Bridge. Battle 
occurred Sept. 3, 1777. Stars and Stripes 


first unfurled in battle. First battle in 
which Washington's army took part 
after the adoption of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

FLoripa—Piece of Redwood, Madeira 
and Gopherwood 

Grorcia—Piece of cedar secured 
from ‘Magnolia Plantation’’ farm of 
Dudley M. Hughes, co-author of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

Hawau—Piece of Koa wood from 
Iolani Palace which dates back to the 
days of Royalty. 

Ipano—Piece of white pine 

Ittino1s—Samples of fluorite. 

INnpIANA—Piece of walnut from rail 
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in fence along the Brandywine at point 
of the “Old Swimmin’ Hole.’’ The 
“Old Swimmin’ Hole’’ is on the out- 
skirts of Greenfield, Ind. the boyhood 
home of Riley. 


Iowa—Piece of walnut from tree 
which shaded the last wickup of Chief 
Black Hawk. 

Kansas—Wood taken from old Shaw- 
nee Mission—where first legislature 
met in 1855. First mission for Shawnee 
Indians established in 1829. 

Kentucxy—Piece of wood taken from 
old mallet used in driving pegs in build- 
ing Fort at Harrodsburg, Ky. First 
permanent settlement made by white 
men west of Alleghenies. 

Louistana—Piece of Cypress, taken 
from roof of Ursuline Convent in New 
Orleans. 

Marne—A Maine Tourmaline set in 
gold. 

Maryitanp—Block of wood from 
portion of reconstructed building which 
was partially destroyed during bom- 
bardment of Ft. McHenry, Sept. 12, 
1814. During this night Francis Scott 
Key was inspired to write the ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner’. He was held on a 
British ship just south of the Fort. 

Massacuusetts—Wood from original 
hull of the U. S. Frigate Constitution 
and plate made of metal melted down 
from copper nails used in the con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

Micnican—Piece of iron. 

Minnesota—Piece of white pine 
taken from tree about 190 years old 
cut in the valley of the St. Croix River. 

Mississtppi—Piece of Cypress, taken 
from old Capitol Bldg. erected in 1837. 

Missourt—Block of wood from Dan- 
iel Boone cabin. 

Montana—Piece of Anaconda 
copper. 

Nepraska—Piece of black walnut 
from tree grown on farm of Daniel 
Freeman, Homestead No. 1. 

Nevapa—Silver came from the Tybo 
mines. 

New Hampsuire—Piece of wood from 
the Daniel Webster Elm. 

New Jersey—Piece of wood from the 
original Thos. A. Edison Laborutory. 
at Menlo Park in which incandescent 
lamp was invented. 

New Mexico—Pieces of Mesquite 
wood—a very hard woud used to make 
doors, panels, etc. 

New Yorx—Wood from original] 
Fort at Fort Ticonderoga—one of oldest 
Revolutionary forts in State ot New 
York. 

Norta Carotina—Piece of Spruce 
taken from frame of first airplane to 
make successful flight—Dec. 17. 1903. 

Nortx Daxota—Piece of black wal- 
nut—from State Capitol. 

Oxn1o—Wood from limb of Logan 
Elm Tree. Mingo Indian Chief Logan 
delivered from under tree at close 
of Dunmore War in 1774. Tree lived in 
four centuries and known as oldest 


living thing in Ohio. Roosevelt said 
“Logan speech will always retain place 
as perhaps finest outburst of savage 
eloquence of which we have authentic 
record.”’ 

Oxtanoma—Piece of wood from 
stair stringer of old barracks building 
at Fort Gibson. 

OrEGon—Piece of myrtle wood. Only 
other place in world where myrtle 
wood of this kind grows is in the Holy 
Land. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Piece of wood from 
the Battleship Niagara. 

Ruopve Istanp—Piece of copper plat- 
ing used as sheathing on the America’s 
cun defender—Enterprise. 

Porto Rico—Piece of ‘‘ausubo’’, na- 
tive hard wood—taken from balustrade 
of Cathedral begun in 1521. 

Souta Carotina—Wood from Pal- 
metto trees—non splitable wood. 

Sours Daxota—Smoky topaz cut 
from cheek of Washington in Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial being 
carved in Black Hills—topaz mounted 
on gold from Homestake Mine, world's 
largest producing mine. 

TenNeEssEE—Block of cedar from tree 
which was on the lawn of President 
Andrew Jackson's home. 

Texas—Piece of ebony. 

Uran—Piece of walnut taken from 
pe organ in Sale Lake Mormon 

abernacle. 

Vermont—Piece of Sugar Maple. 

Vircinia—Piece of blind from win- 
dow of Woodrow Wilson's study. 

WasHincton—Wood cut from large 
fir tree that grew on mountain side 
overlooking the Strait of Juan De 
Fuca. Well developed tree when first 
explorers sailed up coast and into 
Puget Sound. 

West Vircin1a—Black walnut from 
West Virginia’s old Capito!]—burned 
1921. 
= from sill of build- 
ing in which Republican party was 
organized at Ripon, Wis., March 20, 
1854. 

a eee of weod from Ft. 
Laramie. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Gavel, piece of 
which is to be used. Wood taken from 
the Old White House. 
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On account of increased detail of 
transferring the secretaryship and 
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Indiana to Kansas, the Bulletin 


is slightly delayed. 


We promise more prompt delivery 
in the future. 
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the training of industrial workers. 
This study, published later by the 
United States Department of Labor, 
was the first publication in this field. 
The following year he directed the 
preparation of a moving picture of the 
Beverly Industrial School for the San 
Francisco Exposition. This was, per- 
haps, the first venture in the use of 
moving pictures in the field of vo- 
cational education. In the same year 
he was associated with Dr. L. A. 
Wilson in a study for the New York 
Factories’ Investigating Commission of 
the possibilities of vocational] training 
in Jinamunene stores and paper box 
manufacturing in New York City. This 
was one of the first attempts to apply 
survey methods to a study of an industry 
for purposes of vocational education. 





Mr. R. W. Grecory 


v 


| With the change 
| of the secretaryship, 
Mr. R. W. Gregory, | 
| former editor of the | 

Bulletin, asked to be 

relieved. 

Every reader of the 
Bulletin recognizes 
the splendid work 

_ Mr. Gregory did and | 
| will regret his retire- 
ment as editor. 

Mr. Gregory plans | 
to continue his studies 
for the Doctor’s 
Degree in the very 
near future. In this 
and his every other 
undertaking he has_ | 
the best wishes of 
the A. V. A. | 
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EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


By Mr. Joun E. Epcerton 
President, National Association of 
Manufacturers 


At the Banquet of the Annual Convention 
of the American Vocational Association, 
December 10, 1931, New York City. 

As I stand in the shadow of the im- 
ponderable responsibility which your 
confidence imposes, and look out upon 
the inspiring picture of human interest 
and constructive purpose which your 
expectant faces present, I am awed as 
I have seldom been before by an ex- 
cited sense of inadequacy for my sug- 
gested task. To participate thus con- 
spicuously in the program of such a 
notable occasion as this, is regarded by 
me as an honor for which I feel much 
too small. But lest you construe the 
boldness of my attempt to wear it as in- 
consistent with the modesty with which 
I have acknowledged its bestowal, let 
me say that I am not here under the 
presumption that I shall be able to add 
very materially to the sum of your 
knowledge with reference to the things 
of our common thought. I indulge my- 
self the hope only that through the 
testimony of my experience, I may be 
able to encourage the interest by which 
you are propelled in your laudable 
efforts, and to stimulate your larger 
and more determined uses of what you 
already know. 

I could scarcely imagine an atmos- 
phere in which I would feel more con- 
genial than the one created by this 

resence. And there is a reason. One- 
palf of all the years of my life up to this 
hour were spent in the class room, 
either as a student or as a teacher. And 
even since my experience in those vo- 
cational capacities was terminated by 
circumstances which I could not control 
I have continued avocationally as both 
a student and a teacher. I confess, how- 
ever, that if I could have followed the 
inclinations of my heart, I would have 
never deserted the classroom and its 


thrilling opportunities for the con- 
structive employment of such abilities 
as I have. Perhaps you can better under- 
stand, then, why I would not deny my- 
self the opportunity for even brief con- 
tact with those who are both directly 
and indirectly engaged in the processes 
of training, developing, directing and 
equipping the individual units of human 
life. 

Like most, if not all of you, I have 
had many relationships and corre- 
sponding identifications of viewpoint. 
Among the things that I am, or have 
been, are a son, a brother, a husband, 
a father, a farmer, a wage-earner, a 
student, a teacher, a manufacturer, an 
employer, a sinner and a Christian. 

But it is not from any of those dis- 
tinct viewpoints that | speak to you 
tonight. It is rather from the com- 
posite viewpoint of an American citizen; 
and the thoughts to which I shall give 
utterance will come out of my reservoir 
of experience in these various capacities. 

me ry it seems to me that those who 
by sheer will-power, are able to divorce 
themselves in their thoughts upon the 
public welfare from their individual, 
social economic, and trade states, are 
capable of making more substantial 
contributions to the solution of our 
common problems than are those who 
are anchored by selfishness to a distinct 
viewpoint. In other words, he who is 
not able in his thinking to rise above 
the dictations of self-interest will more 
likely complicate and confuse a situation 
than he will be to clarify and assist in 
its improvement. 

So it is that in times of economic 
stress like those by which we have been 
oppressed for two years, it is very 
difficult for the common run of people to 
maintain their mental equilibrium. 
There are too many who are thinking 
either out of their selfishness or out of 
their emotions, and one adds about as 
much to the mass of confusion as the 
other. Thus a fog is created in which 
fundamentals are lost sight of in the 
common groping for light; while the 
natural sense of permanent values yields 
to the exigencies of temporary con- 
sideration. 

It is usually under such circumstances 
of life that costly concessions to ex- 

dience are made, and when retreats 
hain lofty standards and ideals are 
executed. It is a common recognition of 
these facts which makes the whole 
country uneasy when Congress is in 
session. There is the fear that in its 
considerations of public questions, pol- 
itics- will so outweigh statesmanship 
that the nation will suffer more from its 
legislative cures than from the diseases 
which it undertakes to treat. 

My purpose in calling attention to 
these Sondies is to emphasize the im- 
portance of our trying to think of our- 
selves as the inseparable and _ indis- 
tinguishable units of one army in the 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
OUR CHANGING CIVILIZATION 


By Mattrnew Wo tt 


Vice President, American Federation of 
Labor, President, The Union Labor Life 


Insurance Co. 


It is a commonplace of our time to 
say that we live in such rapidly chang- 
ing civilization that what is accepted 
today as proper and efficient is to- 
morrow regarded as wasteful and out- 
of-date. If one wants to get some 

ictures of the rapidity of these changes, 
- him read the pages of Frederick 
Allen's new book entitled, ‘‘Only 
Yesterday."’ In this moving account of 
the past decade Mr. Allen has remind- 
ed us of those far-reaching changes in 
our habits, our thoughts oe our 
manners since the signing of the 
Armistice—but thirteen years ago. It 
is also true to say that no generation 
has been called upon to make such 
rapid adjustments. The changes which 
our forebears could adjust to in a 
generation we are asked to adjust to in 
twelve months. This rapid adjustment 
of ourselves and our institutions to 
such kaleidoscopic changes presents seri- 
ous difficulties; it accounts for the lags 
in much of our thought as well as our 
institutions. Of these two, institutions 
change the more slowly; it could hardly 
be otherwise. 


In the midst of a world-wide eco- 
nomic distress, furthermore, the normal 
tempo of our life has been greatly ac- 
celerated. We have learned more as a 
people about American economic life 
in the past two years of adversity than 
in the previous ten. We have literally 
short-cutted a decade of experience. It 
is impossible to describe the changes 
that are going on by any other word 
than revolutionary. Everywhere men 
are devising better ways of doing old 
tasks to eliminate waste here, or labor 
there. When we come out of the de- 
pression I look for even greater tech- 


Continued on Page 13 
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common uniform of our country’s 
citizenship. It seems to me that this is 
one of the first essentials to our rapid 
progress away from the unhappy state 
of which there is a manifestly universal 
consciousness. 


It was none of the Prophets, nor the 
Psalmist David, nor any of the Apostles 
of Jesus Christ, but it was the great 
Economist, Adam Smith, who said that 
“the wealth of a nation is the sum of its 
people’s happiness’. If that be true, and 
I heartily believe it is true, any one who 
is engaged in increasing happiness 
among mankind may be justly regarded 
as a producer of wealth, and as a con- 
tributor to the highest objects of 
civilization itself. Happiness is the one 
thing for which every human being is 
consciously or unconsciously, ration- 
ally or irrationally, striving to obtain 
in one way or another. Some are en- 
deavoring to secure it through various 
forms of self-indulgence, while others 
are seeking it through deliberate prac- 
tices of self-denial. It is as much the 
intuitive objective of the egoist as it is 
the conscious goal of the altruist. Those 
who fail to acquire or keep this most 
real of all forms of wealth are those who 
miscalculate the direction of its current. 
Happiness flows outward from springs 
within the human life, and not inward 
from external sources, as the crowd 
seems to think. 


1 would not argue, however, that 
economics have no essential relation- 
ship to the universal search for happi- 
ness. On the contrary, economic free- 
dom is not only a state to which every 
individual aspires as naturally and as 
justly as to a state of spiritual content- 
ment itself, but it is one from which 
only the higher altitudes of happiness 
may be reached by those who do not 
abuse its liberties. Let us say then that 
economic ease is not only a worthy aim 
for every individual, but if the more 
lofty purposes of life are not subordi- 
nated in the processes of acquiring and 
maintaining it, those purposes are best 
served through the very effort to reach 
that state. 


Now, since all the units of society 
do not comprehend or view alike spiri- 
tual values in the processes of life, but 
since they do have « common longing 
for economic freedom, with such guar- 
antees of immunity from physical dis- 
comfort as it confers, that may be 
accepted as the most fundamental social 
aim. Certainly, it is the thing now that 
is engaging the thought of more people 
in the world than anything else. That 
is what this great Association is en- 
deavoring to bring about. I think you 
recognize the fact that economic free- 
dom is something which has to be 
earned if it is to be obtained with safety 
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to society, and is to be made con- 
structive use of by those who possess 
it. 

It seems to me that at this particular 
time no principle of life needs more to be 
recognized and emphasized than the 
obligation of every individual to earn 
his economic salvation. That of course 
implies the necessity for the opportunity 
to earn, and the absence of adequate 
Opportunity at this hour is society's 
greatest embarrassment, as well as its 
most serious responsibility. Absence of 
opportunity does not, however, liqui- 
date the obligation. It only obscures and 
postpones it. Not only must people 
have opportunity to earn, but they must 
have implements, and he who has the 
most implements, and is the more skill- 
ful in their uses, will of course acquire 
economic freedom quickest and most 
easily. It is the latter task which you 
have assumed for yourselves. 


You are endeavoring to equip as 
many as you can possibly reach with 
the largest number of implements with 
which to work out their own destinies. 
You are not only putting the imple- 
ments into their hands, but are giving 
lessons of instruction in their uses. In 
doing this you are helping others to 
help themselves, and at the same time 
earning for yourself those compen- 
sating satisfactions which come only 
from constructive service 


Now, in connection with the hover- 
ing problem of unemployment, I am 
wondering if this situation doesn't 
give vocational education itself a new 
opportunity to earn a larger degree of 
public confidence. The use of such oppor- 
tunity would seem to depend upon what 
the understanding of vocational edu- 
cation is and m4 where its program 
stops. As I see it, it should be under- 
stood as going in its aims considerably 
beyond mere training for work through 
work. It should emphasize work, not 
simply as a right, = as one of the 
highest of obligations. As a matter of 
fact, there is no right except that which 
is earned through the performance of 
some antecedent obligation. Even the 
so-called ‘‘inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ 
spoken of in our immortal Declaration 
of Independence, have to be earned 
through obedience to those laws of 
society which require their forfeiture 
as a penalty for violation. 

Furthermore, the program of vo- 
cational education should embrace em- 
phasis upon the fact that men must not 
wait for the conferment of opportunity 
to work, but that it is their individual 
responsibility to create, so far as 
possible, their own opportunities with- 
out waiting for the enterprise, or 
genuis, or charity of somebody else. In 
connection with an individual sense of 
responsibility, the quality of initiative 
should be constantly stressed as some- 


» 


thing through which one may create 
opportunities for himself which do not 
seem to exist. 

It is upon the wheels of new ideas 
that civilization moves upward, and it 
is no more the specific duty of one man 
than it is of another to produce new 
ideas and thereby create additional 
opportunities for his fellows. Even 
when every employer of labor in the 
world is going as far as he can to give 
employment to idle hands, there will 
not be enough opportunities now in 
existence to go around. Human advance- 
ment is constantly calling for new 
things and higher standards to satisfy 
human cravings. It is yet true that the 
largest and most numerous oppor- 
tunities lie in the field of the undis- 
covered and the uninvented. An Arkan- 
sas carpenter, mentally alert to his 
responsibility, discovered that the hand- 
saw has at least one other use than that 
of sawing wood. He found that with- 
out taking a course in a conservatory, he 
could make upon a saw music that is 
merchandisable, and today I doubt that 
there is a carpenter in the nation who is 
making more money. Nobody suggested 
the opportunity to him. As a matter of 
fact it did not exist until he created it. 


I am told that there is approximately 
an average of a half million applications 
for patents at the Patent Office each 
year, many of which represent entirely 
new ideas. For the most part, these 
applications come from the working 
aa. It indicates that they are con- 
stantly finding new uses for the tools 
and implements they have and are 
thinking their way through life as they 
work with their hands. Many of them 
no doubt, have not even had the 
advantage of any vocational education 
except that which they have gotten 
through their own efforts. 


I am sure I have convinced you that 
I am a firm believer in Vocational 
Education. I am proud of the fact that 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, of which I am President, was 
instrumental in conjunction with the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
securing the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Since that legislative 
event, I have seen enough of its fruits 
to warrant the hope that the oppor- 
tunities for vocational education among 
the employed elements of our population 
may be multiplied and strengthened. 

Against the dark background of the 
economic depression through which 
we have been passing we Can now more 
clearly see some of both our individual 
and collective shortcomings as a people. 
Those who did not advantage them- 
selves of the sunshine of prosperity to 
build with their savings shelters of 
surplus under which to take refuge 
when the storm broke, are now suffer- 
ing the inevitable consequences of their 
shortsightedness and wastefulness. 


Continued on Page 14 
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nological changes than in the past. 
New adjustments are made necessary 
not only by these sweeping changes in 
technology, but in our habits and 
attitudes which even a generation ago 
would have been difficult to compre- 
hend. Recently, Dr. Butler of Columbia 
University, in an address before the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation said. 


“May it not be that the same 
lack of adjustment which is 
afflicting the economic life of 
the world is also afflicting edu- 
cation? May it not be that here 
too capacity for production has 
outrun our powers of dis- 
tribution and of educational 
consumption, and that as a 
result we have among our 
vast armies of students whole 
regiments, brigades, and di- 
visions of the educationally 
unemployed?” 


This is a challenge as I see it of our 
Changing Civilization for Vocational 
Education—indeed for all education 
in the United States today. But let me 
focus your attention on Vocational 
Education. The changes which have 
taken place have been so swift, so 
rapid, that by the time one is pre- 
pared for a particular job a new technical 
process has substantially altered that 
job. As a result, one must re-learn a 
new process and scrap the old. If you 
have any doubt as to the accuracy of 
that statement which seems so very 
sweeping, examine what has happened 
in the electrical industry or the auto- 
mobile industry in the past decade, and 
then ask yourself how we can keep 
step with these rapidly changing pro- 
cesses, which scrap good machines for 
better machines with greater capacity. 
This is made necessary to keep up with 
a sales policy which encourages the 
average man to change his automobile 
sethaticatie for a larger and more 
powerful car. The same practice pre- 
vails in many other industries. 


Technical progress in the second 
place has advanced at an unparalleled 
rate in the decade 1919-1929. Manu- 
facturing industries produced 42 % more 
with 546,000 fewer workers; railroads 
handled 7% more business with 253,- 
ooo fewer employees; in coal mines, 
output increased 23% with a decrease 
of 1,000,000 miners employed. These 
industries upon which 40% of our 
workers depended for a living laid off 
goo,coo employees in the decade. 


Between 1929, the peak production 
year, and 1931 we have been going 
through a depression the like of which 
has never salon shaken our industrial 
organization. At present six million 





wage earners are unemployed—without 
sources of income—and millions more 
working part-time. 


In the third place there is another 
practice which has grown up in con- 
nection with the present depression. 
It is the wide-spread practice of spread- 
ing and rotating work. Our Unemploy- 
ment Statistics gre so inadequate that 
we don’t know how many are working 
on such spread-work plans. But accord- 
ing to a reasonably reliable estimate, 
we are assured that there are practically 
as many people working on part-time 
as there are working full-time. If the 
figure of seven million people working 
full-time is a conservative estimate, 
then there must be another seven 
million people working part-time, and 
in many cases on a spread-work pro- 
gram. What percentage of these people 
are working on different jobs from their 
regular work is even harder to estimate. 
In one concern which I know of that is 
operating under a program of guar- 
anteed employment (Proctor & Gamble 
Company) the matter of rotating work 
has been carried to such an extent that 
you will find trained mechanics doing 
laborers’ work, though still receiving 
a mechanic's wage. The fact is that 
this has become a necessary program 
in some industries to keep their work- 
ing force employed at some kind of 
work or other. 


Side by side with the changes that 
have taken place in technology have 
been changes in materials. Take the 
building and automobile industries. 
We hear less talk today of construction 
and more of assembly. Fabrication is 
now a factory process, and assembly 
is the process of erecting the sky- 
scraper or the automobile. If the 
salen sky-scraper were constructed 
on the job, the Empire State Building 
would still be months if not years from 
completion. It has been asserted that if 
we made automobiles by the processes 
that we made carriages, the entire 
working force of America could not 
produce one-half the number of auto- 
mobiles which can be produced in a 
year. 

And with these technical changes 
have come far-reaching changes in our 
business, our legal, financial and govern- 
mental structure to meet the new age. 
The effort to repeal the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law is but one evidence of the 
changes needed to bring our roth 
century legal structure up to the 
demands of the Age of Modern Tech- 
nology. On the other hand, we see the 
trade unions developing new technique 
for industrial cooperation. Here is but 
another evidence of the effort of another 
part of industry to assume a more 
responsible part in industrial life to 
make adjustments to a new age. All 
of this seems to me to be closely re- 
lated to the problem of vocational 
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education even though it appears but 
a part of the background 

It is for such an economic environment 
that our vocational education agency 
must make their plans. The outstanding 
facts you must consider are: mechanical 
power is the measure of output while 
the workers control machine tools; the 
rapidity of technical change; leisure 
made possible by machine production 


Let us consider the implications of 
these trends—these changes in our 
industrial and business practices on 
our ideas about vocational education 
Such education is concerned with the 
preparation for earning one’s living, and 
therefore anything which changes the 
vocation must change the educational 
problem. The old idea of specialization 
is less of an asset to-day than ten years 
ago. Indeed, what we need, in my 
judgment is more all round training in 
industrial practices and less training 
for proficiency of a single machine 
To know a little about a lot of in- 
dustrial practices seems even more 
important than a lot about a few 

If this is true, let us inquire how this 
would influence our older concept of 
vocational education. This type of 
education—certainly since the War and 
particularly since the passage of the 
National Vocational Act (commonly 
known as the Smith-Hughes Bill 
refers to education ‘‘of less than college 
grade’’. That phrase loses something of 
its meaning when we learn from Dr 
Millikin of the California Institute of 
Technology that in a recent visit to 
Vienna he discovered 45 members of 
the Police Force in the city of Vienna 
who possessed the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Surely this is a profession 
the members of which in the past have 
been drawn from those of less than 
college grade. To-day that definition 
no longer holds either in Vienna, nor, 
I am reliably informed, in the City of 
New York. You may say that we are 
not referring to such a vocation by our 
definition. I admit it. But I would 
remind you what changes we must 
face. 


The interest of labor in Vocational 
Education has been long and continous: 
If you will turn over the pages of labor 
history you will discover that as far 
back as 1885, Terrance Powderly was 
urging on labor of that decade the im- 
portance of industrial education for 
pupils in the day schools and evening 
classes, so that ‘“‘the children of the 
workers may be more effectively trained 
in the public schools and better pre- 
pared to cope with the struggles of life."’ 

During those early days a member of 
the Machinists Union, Arthur Holder 
by name, was one of the moving spirits 
in extending this interest on the part 
of labor in this important subject 
As far back as 1908, the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in 


Continued on Page 15 
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EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


Continued from Page 12 


And after all, the very best unemploy- 
ment insurance is that which the in- 
dividual may and generally can pro- 
vide for himself through habits of 
thrift in times of prosperity. If such 
habits were more common among our 
population, government would be called 
upon less frequently to subsidize thrift- 
lessness and to indemnify the moral 
deficits of its constituency. 


Then, we can see the bitter fruits of 
society's neglect in failing to ade- 
quately equip its parts with weapons 
of self-defense against the day of in- 
escapable re-adjustment to the changed 
and changing conditions of life. 


Those have suffered most in general 
who have had the fewest tools to work 
with and who have been least skillful in 
their uses. Under the pressures of 
economic necessity, factories have been 
forced not only to cut costs of pro- 
duction in every practical way, but 
through experimentation to try various 
other types of production in efforts to 
find what they can make and sell at a 
sustaining profit. 

That operative, therefore, who is 
more highly skilled and can more 
readily adapt himself to new types of 
work, is always in a relatively greater 
demand in a depression than in boom 
times. 


Furthermore, we must reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that science cannot be 
suppressed or curbed. It is not only the 
most dependable, but the most restless 
agent of material progress. It is a 
dynamic force which is constantly dis- 
turbing static states. One day it brings 
into being a machine that displaces 
thousands of workmen, and it is there- 
upon condemned as a murderer of 
opportunity. Then it comes forth with 
some other new formula, or prescrip- 
tion, or machine, which creates, per- 
haps, as many or more opportunities for 
employment than it has previously 
destroyed. Whereupon it is hailed as a 
great constructive force and a minister 
of mercy. 


But it is the period of adjustment 
between these events when there is 
complaint, confusion, and ——-- 
When those who know how to do only 
one thing, find themselves suddenly 
dispossessed of the opportunity to do 
those particular things, they are in a 
relatively helpless state until they 
learn to do something else. 


Vocational education, therefore, is 
at least the — answer to the 
question raised by the unrestrainable 
operations of science. It is much more 
easy to teach self-reliance to a person 
when you put something into his hands 
with which to work, and teach him 
how to use that instrument. The more 


of such instruments he has, the more 
self-reliant he will be, and the more 
easily and quickly will he be able to 
adapt himself to any changes imposed 
either by progress or disaster. 


And conversely, the more people are 
taught to depend upon themselves, the 
less they will have of either occasion 
or disposition to cry out for help from 
public treasuries and charities. 


No person has ever yet lived whose 
pride and whose dignity of self-reliance 
were not appreciably injured by the 
acceptance of something that he did 
not earn. 


When, therefore, you are equipping 
any human being with the implements, 
weapons, and skill, with which to 
take care of himself under all the cir- 
cumstances of life, you are making it 
possible for him to be a better citizen. 


It is well at this point, I think, to 
emphasize the fact that the essential 
difference between a tool and a weapon 
is in the uses made of them. A man may 
kill another with a garden hoe, or a 
chisel, or a hammer, even as he may 
plant flower seeds with a sword, or 
perform saving operations with a knife. 
The use is determined by the direction 
in which the human mind and soul are 
taught to point. 

So, if vocational education omits 
from its curriculum the cultivation of 
the spiritual outlook upon life, its work 
in any given instance is of at least 
doubtful value. It must never be for- 
gotten by any teacher that the purposes 
and motives of a human life are of 
preeminent importance in the deter- 
mination of its character and use. The 
making of good citizens is not only 
the most essential, but the highest and 
the noblest of professions and enter- 
prises. 

Within comparatively recent years, 
the factory itself has become generally 
regarded as primarily a human organi- 
zation whose success even in the matter 
of making profits a se more upon 
the spirit that is within it, than even 
upon the mechanical skill in its oper- 
ations. That industrial or business 
establishment today which disregards 
the requirements of good citizenship, 
or whose human elements are not held 
together by the spirit of the Golden 
Rule and of constructive service to 
society, is one that is doomed to 
failure. 

Indeed, a successful factory or busi- 
ness is, by its very nature, a training 
school in citizenship. Whether a 
or operative, that individual makes the 
largest contribution to the success of 
the enterprise who has both an intellec- 
tual and a spiritual understanding of 
life. The manner in which he renders 
his share of service to society through 
his work, will prove both his invelli- 
gence and spiritual quality, as well as 
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enable him to develop himself into a 
higher economic and moral state. In 
these days when work appears to be 
generally regarded as a sort of curse 
sent upon man for his sins, it is all the 
more important to emphasize con- 
stantly the dignity of human labor and 
its essentiality to happiness, both here 
and hereafter. 


A democratic form of society com- 
prehends no leisure class. As a matter 
of fact, the mass crime of a nation may 
be estimated with fair accuracy from 
its mass leisure. 


I have always thought that I could 
see a very much closer relationship 
between work and culture, than be- 
tween leisure and culture. 


The word “‘culture’’ itself implies 
work, and is impossible without it. 
It is the leisure which is not earned by 
constructive work that curses the souls 
of nations. My very strong conviction, 
therefore, is that what our country 
needs is more things to do, rather than 
longer divisions of effort among those 
tasks that are already seen and under- 
stood. 


We need to make more different 
things rather than more of the things 
we are already making, and we need 
to make better, rather than more of 
what we are producing. 


And finally, my friends, whatever 
our individual points of view may be, 
we Cannot get away from the fact that 
ignorance and inefficiency constitute 
society's chief liability, and that there 
is no way to increase human happiness 
except through processes of subjugatin 
these enemies to progress, and noah 
the cultivation of right attitudes toward 
life and its responsibilities. 

Right education connotes both the 
training and the co-ordinating of the 
functions of the heart, the coal etd the 
hand. The intended functions of these 
governing parts of the human organism 
ate to feel, to think and to do. 

Opportunities for this education are 
even a and more challenging in 
the factories, commercial establish- 
ments, mines and workshops, of our 
nation than in the classrooms of our 
universities, colleges, and other schools. 
In the former places, theory and practice 
accompany and reinforce each other, 
while in the latter, practice sometimes 
- so far behind theory, or theory so 

ar ahead of practice that they never 
get suefully together. 

I cannot conceive of a world wherein 
there will be economic depressions, 
but I can conceive of one wherein the 
people will be so well prepared for the 
visitations of misfortune, that their 
shocks will not be so disconcerting, nor 
their effects so protracted. 

As an instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of such preparation, vocational 
education appeals to me as being one of 
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the very best. It deserves from the state 
every ligitimate aid in its mission of 
constructive service, and from every 
good citizen the maximum of support 
and encouragement. By the fruits it has 
already yielded, it has earned its title 
to the confidence and indulgence of all 
forward-looking people. 


Can there be a task more engaging, 
or any professions, enterprise or philan- 
thropy more essential to the security 
of our nation’s future than that of 
teaching our boys and girls, our men 
and women, whoever they are, or 
wherever they may be _ themselves 
engaged, not only how to make a living 
but how to live? Your presence here to- 
night is your answer in advance to the 
question. I have tried to give you 
mine. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
OUR CHANGING CIVILIZATION 


Continued from Page 13 


Denver appointed a special committee 
of eighteen to consider the subject of 
Vocational Education with the pro- 
posal that a report be made to the next 
Convention to be held in Toronto in 
November, 1909. That Committee, under 
the Chairmanship of the late John 
Mitchell, made some important recom- 
mendations on apprenticeship and trade 
training and urged the use of public 
funds under public control. Early in 
December of that year, upon the request 
of the late Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
a Bill was introduced in the Congress of 
the United States. This was three years 
after the first Massachusetts Act of 
1906, and subsequent to the enactment 
by Wisconsin of their Law. After a 
succession of endeavors the bill was 
passed by practically a unanimous vote 
and was approved by President Wilson 
in February, 1917. On that first Federal 
Board Arthur Holder was appropri- 
ately appointed as a representative of 
labor. 


Fourteen years ago that bill be- 
came a law. Today I am informed that 
there are over a million students en- 
rolled under the various State plans. 
Without attempting to pass on the 
merits of the operation of this Act, I 
should like to-day to raise some 
questions about our whole Vocational 
Education. There will be some people 
here who will praise what has been 
done; there will be others who will 
describe its operations in detail. I want 
to query the whole concept of vo- 
cational education. As I said a moment 
ago, one of the things which has be- 
come more and more clear is that it is 
literally impossible to keep abreast of 
the technological changes which are 
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taking place in industry. An industrial 
process which seems to be well es- 
tablished in one year becomes out- 
moded the next. Even trades them- 
selves disappear with great rapidity. 
Twenty-five per cent of the working 
population are working at jobs to-day 
which did not exist ten years ago. In 
another decade, at the same rate of 
change, 75 per cent of the population 
will be working at jobs which did not 
exist in Colonial Times. I venture to 
make the assertion that the concept 
and general plan of vocational edu- 
cation which we thought was sound 
in 1917 is in many respects decidedly 
out of date to-day. It would be strange 
if it were not so. For not only have 
processes changed, but with them 
materials have changed, and our con- 
cept of industrial relations has also 
changed. When I realize that carpenters 
to-day are working on metal almost 
as much, if not more, than on wood, 
I can sense what is taking place. 
Indeed, in the modern office building 
the only thing made of wood seems to 
be the furniture in the rooms. 


What we need to do, in other words, 
is to re-appraise our whole vocational 
education in the light of these changes 
which are going on. We must test our 
methods and aims in the light of these 
changes. We need something more than 
that; we need to give our rr a 
training not only in the skill for the 
hand and the eye, but some under- 
standing of the background of their 
skills and the changes through which 
the industry is passing. If it were 
possible to give every young worker 
who is beginning industry a knowledge 
not only of one trade, but several 
trades, and with that the evolution 
through which the trades have passed, 
it would do a good deal to help him in 
making the necessary choices which 
he must make when he contemplates 
entering industry. It is not only waste- 
ful, but it is foolish for a young man to 
equip himself for a trade which to-day 
is greatly over-manned and for which 
there seems to be a declining need. We 
have a good many evidences of exactly 
this thing going on, even among some 
of the old established trades. We can't 
revive a dead horse. The result of such 
training is that there is utter dis- 
appointment on the part of the youn 
worker who cannot be placed, oa 
there is a serious problem in maintain- 
ing industrial standards with an over- 
crowded labor market. We see the net 
effect of that situation in our present 
congestion and unbalance in our eco- 
nomic system which we describe as 
unemployment. 


Vocational education which is un- 
informed by these changes may, in fact, 
add to the volume of unemployment. 


There is one other aspect of the 
problem which I think every person 
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interested in Vocational Education must 
take very seriously to heart: Whether 
we like it or not, the work of the 
world is going to be done in the future 
by a larger number of machines and a 
fewer number of men. We face an 
actual contraction in the work oppor- 
tunity for the population of the world. 
The creative satisfactions that men 
formerly got in industrial activity must 
come during a period of their leisure 
time which constitutes one of the most 
important phases of modern education. 


The steam shovel makes it possible 
for the ditch digger to do more work 
and to have some of the leisure which 
we formerly associated only with a 
privileged class. Multigraph machines 
shorten the work day of the clerical 
staff. Calculating machines lighten the 
work of the bookkeeper. The cutting 
machine gives the granite cutter a 
productivity unrivalled by the giants 
of old. The printing press takes toil 
out of the work of the printing press- 
man. It is now possible to turn out an 
automobile chassis practically untouch- 
ed by human hands—thus displacing 
200 workers. Obviously there are two 
consequences to this technical progress 
—displacement of workers and re- 
duction in work hours available to 
those seeking employment. 


The American Federation of Labor 
estimates that if all those needing 
employment were given jobs there 
would be 35 hours work per week for 
each! 


Vocational Education will have to 
be re-orientated. We may deliberately 
think of Vocational Education not 
only as training people for their 
vocation, but giving them new skills 
which are*frequently for their avo- 
cations. For when and how shall we 
know a man is to be shifted from an 
avocation to a vocation? We must pre- 
pare for exactly this. 


May I raise one more question? Two 
years ago in a Bulletin issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation entitled, ‘‘Trade and Industrial 
Education, a Discussion of Standards,"’ 
the tendency toward general education 
in the part-time trade-education schools 
is criticised in these words ‘‘cases have 
been known where definite trade-ex- 
tension instruction has been interrupted 
because of administrative pressure to 
give some attention to training for 
citizenship.’ Rather than criticism, 
I believe that such effort should be 
commended. We just can’t go on 
turning out so many thousand me- 
chanics in this country in the future as 
in the past without knowing whether 
they can get jobs. We have got to give 
our young workers a variety of skills; 
we have got to prepare them for leisure; 
we have got to give them some sense 
of their civic responsibilities as well 
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as their vocational attitudes. You will 
urge that this is not our job. I don’t 
believe that this position is tenable. 
Men learn that which they are going to 
need or use next! The nearer a boy is to 
going out into the world, the more 
likely he is going to concentrate on his 
instruction. We must therefore broaden, 
not narrow, his instruction, even in the 
field of vocational education. I have 
stated this as a conviction, but I want 
you to consider it as a question that 
those of us who believe in vocational 
education are concerned about if it is 
to be the kind of education which is 
fitting boys and men for a changing 
civilization. 

May I conclude with these further 
observations :— Since change is a funda- 
mental factor in the new industrial 
environment workers need a training 
that will enable them to adjust to new 
conditions, transfer their abilities and 
Capacitics to new situations—without 
losing status or self-respect. They should 
have the type of training that will 
enable them to control their environ- 
ment and make use of the benefits of 
associated activity. Since practically 
all of life in modern society is carried 
on by groups, understanding of the 
technique and principles of associated 
action is necessary to individual pro- 
gress. 

Teaching workers the value of associ- 
ated action to advance their own wel- 
fare, we have a striking parallel in the 
efforts of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Federal Farm Board urging 
farmers to form cooperatives to organize 
their business to better advantage and 
to market their products so as to get 
a profit on their transactions. Every 
worker is faced with the same problem 
of making his business so as to get 
along in the world and acquire securi- 
ties. His business is controlled through 
his work contract. By organizing with 
fellow workers, he can have a voice in 
what terms go into his work contract. 
By selecting a good business repre- 
sentative, workers can bargain more 
effectively and gradually attain their 
status which is that of partners in 
production. 


As vocational education must fit 
boys and girls for industrial life and for 
citizenship in a democratic society, 
there should be tripartite control, thus 
permitting the experience of indus- 
trialists, labor and executives to enrich 
and direct its course. Representatives 
of these various functional groups must 
be selected by the organized group in 
order to assure authoritative counsel 
from each. Most especially true is this 
of those cooperative endeavors in vo- 
cational education when industry it- 
self becomes the training school. Then 
Labor's interests must be rigidly pro- 
tected by representatives of its own 
choosing. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND 
THE CHANGING JOB 


By C. A. Prosser, DIRECTOR 


Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PART I 
Introduction 


The movement for vocational train- 
ing in the United States was based on 
the idea that education should prepare 
—_ to meet the real demands of 
ife. When these demands shift, then 
education must also shift in its policies 
and methods, otherwise it ceases to fit 
people for real living. More than two 
decades ago, the fact became widely 
recognized that general education alone 
cannot meet the needs of wage earners. 
It must be supplemented by vocational 
education whose controlling purpose 
is to fit workers to meet the specific 
requirements of the different 
occupations. 

It follows that when these require- 
ments change, vocational education 
must change also if it is to continue 
giving workers the help they need. In 
a dynamic world there can be no 
such thing as an efficient system of 
education which is static. In an age 
of almost kaleidoscopic shifts in the 
kind of jobs and their corresponding 
demands on workers, a sa 
fixed system of vocational education 
would be even more ridiculous. Certain- 
ly it would stop vocational educators 
from any further clamor against a “‘tradi- 
tional system of general education.” 

When the Vocational Education Act 
had been finally adopted, the States 
entered upon the task of developing a 
system of vocational training in agri- 
culture, homemaking and industry. 
For seventeen years they have been 
engaged in that development. Mean- 
while sweeping economic and social 
changes have taken place in these three 
fields which profoundly affect employ- 
ments and their corresponding require- 
ments upon workers. The acid test of 
the movement at this very hour is 
whether those of us who are engaged in 
it will recognize what has happened 
and will shape the vocational schools 
to meet new conditions and new 
problems. 


Fortunately, as we shall see later, 
the provisions of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act are so comprehensive and 
flexible that they do not hamper but 
permit and encourage the adaption of 
State programs of vocational edu- 
Cation to new situations and problems. 
So far as the Smith Hughes Act is con- 
cerned, the way is open for the States 
to use the Federal money in a constant 
adaptation and readaptation of their 
programs for agriculture, home making 
and industry. From this point, this 
statement is concerned only with trade 
and industrial education. 
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II 
The Challenge to Vocational Education 


Since the opening of the present 
century, an industrial revolution has 
taken place in this country more pro- 
nounced and far reaching in its effects 
than that of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Sweeping changes have followed each 
other with confusing rapidity in me- 
chanisms, mechanical and chemical 
processes, materials, physical methods 
and ways of producing and supplyin 
power. In their wake have ilewel 
corresponding changes in our mode of 
life; in the nature of our social and 
economic problems; in the kind of jobs 
by which men do the world’s work and 
earn their daily bread; in the demands 
of jobs upon workers; and in the con- 
ditions d cndepanas. 

Science and invention have been 
continuously at work and at a con- 
tinually accelerated pace in the develop- 
ment of labor saving devices and pro- 
cedures. Halted somewhat by the current 
depression they are sure when good 
times return to continue in an in- 
creasing degree to modify the character 
of jobs and the requirements on workers. 
The vital challenge to those of us who 
are engaged in trade and industrial 
education is what we are going to do 
in order to meet the changed and con- 
stantly changing situation. Certain it 
is that whatever may have been our 
policies and plans in 1917, they do not, 
cannot serve efficiently in the prep- 
aration of workers for occupations 
today. If we fail to recognize this truth 
and act accordingly then we too will 
have become conservative instead of 
progressive educators. As certainly as 
the coming of tomorrow's Sun, we will 
be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Our perfunctory schemes will 
soon be recognized as palpably obsolete. 
They will be swept aside to give place 
to other policies and programs for 
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aiding citizens to adjust themselves 
to the real requirements of employment 
in the various industrial 


Ill 
The Machine and Opportunities 
of Employment 


lines 


Within the time limits of this paper, 
it will not be possible to describe in 
detail the effect’ of labor saving ma- 
chines and procedures upon jobs and 
upon opportunities of employment. A 
brief analysis however, is necessary to 
a Clearer understanding regarding the 
significance of what has happened in 
industry. 

1. For the past thirty years the con 
stant trend in manufacturing has been 
that of the production of more goods 
with fewer workers. In 1899, 413 
workers were employed per million 
dollars of value of products but in 
1929 only 125 workers were necessary 
to produce the same value, no correction 
being made for differences in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollars. During 
the former year, 976 workers were 
employed for each million of value 
at to the product by manufacture 
but in 1929 only 275 workers were 
necessary. 

2. This means of course that the 
unit production per worker employed 
has increased enormously. In 1899 each 
worker, on the average, added $1025 of 
value to the material manufactured but 
thirty years later each worker added 
$3,637 or more than 3.5 times as much. 
It should be said in all fairness that his 
wages were 3.3 times that of the 
typical worker of the earlier period. 

3. The result of this increased pro- 
ductivity of the worker has been a 
trend over the period from 1919 to 
1929 inclusive, in the direction of an 
increase in the total amount of product 
and a decrease in the total number of 
workers employed. In 1929 it required 
450,000 less workers than ten years 
previously to manufacture a product 
whose total value in dollars was more 
than six billion dollars greater. 

4. The result of the increase in the 
unit production per worker in manu- 
facturing has been to decrease the A 
centage of our population employed in 
that kind of wage earning. With the 
single exception of the boom years 
of 1919 aml 1923, the percent of our 
total population engaged in manu- 
facturing pursuits has steadily de- 
creased, since 1909. Omitting the year 
1921, a time of pronounced business 
depression, the percentage of our total 
population engaged in manufacturing 
was lower in 1929 than at any time in 
the preceding twenty years. This means 
apparently that the trend is steadily in 
the direction of fewer opportunities of 
employment per 100,000 population in 
our manufacturing industries. 

5. Generally speaking this same state- 
ment seems to be equally true regarding 
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agriculture, mining and transportation. 
We seem to have reached an economic 
and social condition, where the in- 
creasing use of labor saving mechanisms 
and methods, together with improved 
management, is reducing the number 
of workers needed in the productive 
occupations. If this be true as time 
goes on, these occupations will tend 
to become still more overcrowed, a 
condition which can only be relieved by 
a staggered working week and by 
continued increase relatively in the 
numbers employed in the distributive 
callings of he professions and of trade 
and commerce 

6. Already the inevitable results of 
these conditions are becoming apparent. 
With a larger labor supply available, 
employers now tend to give preference 
in the employment of novices to older 
youth and to avoid the employment of 
new workers, over, let us say, 45 years 
of age. The first of these two tendencies, 
if it be true has as will be shown later 
a great significence to vocational edu- 
cators. 

IV 


The Machine and the Displacement of 
Workers 


Irrespective of all questions regardin 
the effect of labor saving machines a. 
procedures upon total opportunities of 
employment, no one can question the 
truth of these statements regarding their 
effect upon the character of jobs and 
upon the displacement of workers from 
jobs: 

1. Science and invention are con- 
stantly producing new labor saving 
devices and methods. These are con- 
stantly being introduced by employers 
because they reduce the number of 
workers employed and, by decreasing 
the unit cost of production, increase 
profits. 

2. When a labor saving device is 
introduced it substitutes a machine 
contribution for the human or physical 
contribution formerly made by the 
worker. His job is abolished because 
there is no further need of his services 
on that job. He is displaced and unless he 
can be absorbed into a different job 
by the company, he must be discharged. 

3. This displacement of workers from 
the job that the machine wipes out is 
going on continually. At numerous 
places in the United States, workers 
are no doubt being notified during this 
very week that their services will no 
longer be needed because a mechanical 
way of doing their job is being in- 
troduced. In times of business depression 
the amount of this displacement of 
workers is of course halted materially, 
but when normal times return, it will 
increase and will always be greatest 
in boom times. What we have at work 
therefore is a continually operating 
permanent factor which is in the course 
of a year causes the displacement from 


employment of thousands of workers. 

4. There is no way in any economic 
system of free competition by which the 
invention and use of labor savin 
machines and processes can be halted 
or prevented, nor can we control the 
exercise of technological management 
by which the efficient use of these 
machines result in the still further dis- 

lacement of workers. The task of the 
uture is to reap all the benefits that 
come from science and discovery and to 
make such economic and social adjust- 
ments from time to time as will protect 
workers and the country from the evil 
results that may follow as a by-product 
in their wake. We are here concerned 
with the problems of the displaced 
worker. 

5. Admittedly no adequate and re- 
liable data exists with which to measure 
the number of displacements of workers 
due to the increased use of labor saving 
devices and methods. There seems to be 
common agreement, however, among 
those who have studied the matter, 
that during the past ten years the 
introduction of labor saving machines 
and processes has greatly increased; 
that this introduction of new devices 
and methods has been accomplished 
more rapidly and on a far more extensive 
scale than in previous decades; that the 
number and the extent of the use of 
labor saving mechanisms and pro- 
cedures was constantly being accelerated 
until halted by the business depression; 
that there are in the offing as it were, 
new discoveries and inventions destined 
to make even more sweeping changes in 
jobs and employments as soon as good 
times come again; that there is every 
reason to believe that the substitution 
of machines and processes for the work- 
ers will not only continue but will be 
accelerated in number and effect in the 
future; and that there will of course be 
corresponding results in the displace- 
ment of workers. 


V. 
Mechanized Jobs and Displaced Workers 


When the labor saving device or 
process is introduced it affects jobs in 
one or more of three ways:—A. It 
abolishes a number of jobs by perform- 
ing the work formerly done by a 
human being. Each cigar making ma- 
chine, to illustrate, does the work 
formerly done by twelve cigar makers 
whose life time occupation as a result, 
disappears. 2. Usually the new device 
or process creates a few superior jobs 
requiring workers to repair, adjust and 
service the machine. The steam shovel 
for example, requires a few men to 
operate it who very seldom come from 
the ranks of pick and shovel men. 

. There may be created a few jcbs of 
foner grade than those which were 
abolished. For each cigar making ma- 
chine, to illustrate, a girl is employed 
to watch it and push the buttons which 
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control its otherwise automatic oper- 
ation. 

All three of these effects of the labor 
saving device upon jobs are well 
illustrated by the simplex and multi- 
plex machines which are now exten- 
sively used in commercial telegraphy. 
They have displaced large numbers of 
key and pe, 70 men; in every large 
telegraph office, one or more techni- 
cians are employed to service the new 
machines; and girls send messages by 
manipulating keyboards. 

From these typical examples, it will 
be seen that the labor saving machine 
abolishes more jobs than it creates, so 
far at least as the particular process is 
concerned with which it deals. It 
creates a few jobs making new, different 
and usually higher demands on the 
ability, the skill, the knowledge and 
the resourcefulness of the widen. It 
may also create new jobs making 
different and lower demands than those 
of the jobs it abolished. Usually the 
displaced worker is unwilling to be 
demoted to such jobs because of lowered 
wage or unable to meet the require- 
ments. Few hand cigar makers, how- 
ever skilled in their trade would be 
able to operate a cigar making machine 
successfully. At their age at least, they 
lack the physical qualifications re- 
quired by the job. 

When displacement occurs from the 
old job a worker usually finds himself 
dropped for a time at least into the pool 
of the unemployed. His only chance of 
retaining employment is that of being 
transferred to another occupation in the 
same concern. In some cases he may be 
transferred to a job in another depart- 
ment, let us say, which is of about the 
same grade as the old one; or he may 
be offered one of the new jobs of a 
lower grade in importance and wage 
which may be created by the machine. 

If he is a specially capable man how- 
ever, he will be promoted to one of the 
new and important jobs of repairing, 
servicing and directing the om of the 
new machine. Such men constitute the 
only displaced workers whom an em- 
ployer must keep, because of their 
superior experience, knowledge and 
capacity which he needs more than 
ever after the machine has been intro- 
duced. Such men are spotted and train- 
ed—tapped as it were—as certainly as 
men are ever tapped for membership 
in clubs, on the Yale Campus. 


The Problem of the Displaced Worker 


When the displaced worker drops 
into the pool ate unemployed, he 
comes at once into competition for 
reemployment, with those who are 
unemployed for other reasons. His old 
job has disappeared. Whatever skill 
or knowledge, great or little, he gained 
by experience in performing it is 
usually of little or no value as an asset 
on another job, particularly in a 
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different occupation or business. As a 
novice or green man, the displaced 
worker must compete for any available 
job with unemployed men who have 
already had some experience in doing it. 

The very fact that he has been dis- 
placed usually means that he is lacking 
in the ability necessary to meet the 
demands of any job of a higher level 
than the one from which he was dis- 

laced. It seems logical to assume 
urther that the typical displaced work- 
er does not, at the most, possess any 
better native ability than the typical 
worker who is displaced for other 
reasons. There are thoughtful persons 
who believe that on the average he 
possesses less ability. 

As a result, the tendency, particularly 
if he is over 40 years of age, is that the 
displaced worker takes an unskilled or 
semi-skilled job which may be lower in 
grade and wage than his former one. 
Seldom does he step out of the pool of 
the unemployed into a better job. Such 
jobs as are open to him seldom require 
any retraining as a condition of em- 
ployment ont are quickly learned by 

reen men who are broken in by the 

Seanen or his assistants. While con- 
clusive data is not available, it seems 
altogether probable that the lag be- 
tween displacement from the old job 
and reemployment is —_ on the 
average than the period of unemploy- 
ment suffered by those who were dis- 
charged for other causes; and that the 
acceleration in the number and extent 
of the use of labor saving devices and 
methods has caused this lag between 
displacement and reemployment to in- 
crease. 


The Survival of the Fit 


In the shakeup that inevitably follows 
the introduction of a labor saving 
device or method, the management of 
the Company must use some sort of 
selective policy in order to determine 
which workers shall be dropped and 
what use shall be made of those who 
are retained on the payroll. That policy 
is usually at least, based on one main 
consideration and that is the com- 
parative value of different workmen in 
the respective positions which must be 
filled. As a result, displaced workers are 
in general always separated from the 
payroll in the ascending order of their 
worth to the Company, the least de- 
sirable being dropped first. In selecting 
men for the few more important jobs, 
however, which the machine has creat- 
ed, promotions are usually made in the 
descending order of the worth of the 
workman to the Company, the most 
capable being chosen for the most im- 
portant position. 

The constant tendency in this im- 
personal selective process is to eliminate 
and drop into the pool of the unemploy- 
ed these workers who are least capable 
in the occupation and who are also the 





least capable of getting and holding 
another job; and to retain those who 
are most capable. 

It requires only a little reasoning to 
prove that this outcome is inevitable. 
A labor saving machine is a substitute 
only for the physical motions formerly 
performed by human beings. It cannot 
think; consequently it can neither dis- 
cover, design, fashion, install, operate, 
repair, service or adjust itself. The 
wonder working machines of this and 
future ages will depend less and less 
on the human contribution of physical 
motion and must depend more and more 
upon another kind of human con- 
tribution—upon straight thinking 
which will direct both old and new 
kinds of skill through intelligent action. 
Less manipulative skill of the old kind 
on the whole is demanded but more 
brains equipped with experience and 
knowledge. 

Does a youth want permanent em- 
ployment amid the shift and flux of 
technological advance in his line of 
work? There is only one way he can 
make such employment sure and that 
is by so doing a good mind so that he be- 
comes master of the occupation and 
thereby indispensible in the business. 
Do the industrial and trade schools, 
day, part-time and evening, want to 
meet the real and increasing need of 
modern industry for capable workmen 
and at the same time equip workers for 
permanent careers in the | goog -vo 
game? If so, then they need to select 
those for training who are able to 
master the occupation; resist the studied 
effect to use such schools as a dumping 
ground for the incapables of the regular 
schools; set higher standards for stu- 
dents; drop those who fail to meet 
the requirements; and provide, ey 
an extension service, opportunities for 
the further training of those who need 
additional help to meet rising and 
changing demands in order to hold 
jobs and win promotion. 

V1. 
Some General Conclusions 

Before discussing the implications of 
the foregoing statements upon the 
problem of vocational education, it 
seems advisable to indicate here the 
conclusions concerning the economic 
and social remedies fe the personal 
and social effects of displacement due 
to techuological progress—as con- 
trasted with the educational remedies 
considered later. 

Personally I believe that if tech- 
nological progress in productive em- 
ployment continues at even the same 
rate as during the past decade, there will 
be a continuous reduction in the total 
or net opportunities of full time em- 
ployment in productive occupations, 
os 100,000 of our growing population. 
f this be true, the only recourse in 
taking up the slack of unemployed 
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ersons would be to find employment 
or them by increasing the number of 
jobs in the distributive occupations 
of trade and commerce. We ondll soon 
reach the limit also of the expansion 
of opportunities in this field of employ- 
ment per 100,000 of population if we 
have not already done so. In order to 
find employment in productive in- 
dustry, for an increasing number of dis- 
placed workers on the basis of a 44 
hour week, let us say, it would be 
necessary to increase the production 
of goods by expanding our foreign 
markets and raising the consuming or 
purchasing power of domestic con- 
sumers by paying better wages and 
regularizing employment. 


When all these recourses had been 
fully exploited another step which has 
been proposed by some would be to 
limit the numbers eligible for work by 
retiring older workers on a pension 
and requiring all youth to remain in 
the full time school until they become 
eighteen years of age—a proposal which 
will be considered later in this paper. 


Personally however, I see no rational 
solution for the problem other than the 
gradual reduction in the number of hours 
per week for which men are employed, 
as this becomes necessary in order to 
provide jobs for those who must work. 
But this reduction of labor must be 
accompanied by such an increase in the 
hourly rate of wages as will not only 
maintain the current weekly income 
which the worker received before the 
job was staggered but will also provide 
wages sufficient for at least a proper 
minimum standard of living; for the 
maintenance of buying power; and for 
the accumulation of savings with which 
as an independent citizen he can main- 
tain hisiall an his family during brief 
periods of unemployment, made brief 
by the stabilizing of business, the 
regularization of employment and an 
efficient public employment service. 


It seems to me that sound principles 
of economic justice as well as humane 
considerations sustain three conten- 
tions: 1. When new labor saving devices 
and processes are introduced by the 
employer for his profit, he should of 
his own volition, even though not 
required by law, pay 2 displacement 
bonus to the worker who is suddenly 
thrown out of a job for no fault of his 
own. 2. This bonus should be a sum 
sufficient properly to support him and 
his dependents for a reasonable period 
during which he is seeking under a 
grave handicap to find another job. 
3. More of the profits of the Company 
from the use of labor saving mechanisms 
and processes should be Siseribated to 
workers in the form of better wages so 
that they may be able as independent 
citizens unaided by charity to protect 
themselves against the exigencies of 
technological unemployment as well as 
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business depressions and irregular em- 
ployment. 
VIL. 
The Labor Saving Machine and Industrial 
Education 


In the foregoing pages it was shown 
that our progress in the invention and 
use of labor saving devices and methods 
has caused sweeping changes in the 
character of the jobs in productive 
industry and in the conditions of em- 
ployment; that these changes will 
probably be more sweeping in their 
number, frequency and effects in the 
future; that these changes have affected 
correspondingly the demands of jobs 
upon literally millions of workers; and 
that the two acid tests of the vocational 
education movement are whether it is 
willing to recognize these facts and 
whether it will adapt its organization, 
its policies and its training to the 
changed and changing needs of workers 
engaged in industrial occupations. 

Some of the steps that need to be 
taken in order to serve these workers 
effectively under the given conditions 
are discussed below under these 3 
questions: 

1. What vocational advisement do 
we need for displaced workers? 

2. What service can we render in 
the retraining of displaced workers? 

3. What should we do with the 
trade and industrial school? 


Vill. 


Vocational Advisement 


The plight of the typical displaced 
worker has already been described. He 
must find a new job for which usually 
his previous skill and knowledge on 
the old job provide little if any asset 
in getting or holding employment. As 
he looks about he does not know what 
steps to take. He does not know what 
kind of jobs are available; nor his 
personal qualifications for such jobs; 
nor where they are to be found; nor 
how to go about finding a suitable job; 
nor where to go for help 

Generally speaking he gets no help 
from the schools. Thus far the vo- 
cational guidance service of the public 
schools has confined itself to the 
attempt to guide immature and in- 
experienced boys and girls in the 
planning of a career and in the choice 
of the occupation in which they are 
expected to get the first job. It is safe 
to say, in passing, that very few: of 
these vocational advisers have ever 
had any real experience in industry 
and even fewer of them are aware of the 
facts regarding displacement and the 
problems confronting the displaced 
worker in his search for another job. 
With the single exception of the service 
rendered by the continuation school in 
helping young wage earners with their 
employment problems, the schools, 
while trying ieapenathy to be of help 


in counseling children about future 
jobs, have utterly refrained from any 
attempt to give this service to citizens, 
young or old, after they become wage 
earners. 

For the juvenile group which they 
serve, continuation schools, wherever 
established, render one of their greatest 
services by helping pupils regarding 
their jobs; but such schools are usually 
found only in centers of population and 
deal for the most part with young 
workers engaged in employment which 
are not so frequently affected by labor 
saving devices and processes. Doubtless 
most of these youth will later go 
through the experience, perhaps many 
times, of being displaced by tech- 
nological change, but, in most Cases, 
this will happen when they are beyond 
the continuation school age and em- 
ployed in jobs for more mature workers. 


No industrial community is free from 
the problem of displaced workers, and 
in centers of population their numbers 
is large and increasing annually. Vir- 
tually no provision has been made for 
helping them in their effort to readjust 
themselves after the old job has been 
wiped out. There are less than 200 
communities in the United States where 
a free service is rendered by a public 
employment office. Most of them render 
only a perfunctory —_ by registering 
such casual and unskilled labor as 
applies for placement. They are as a 
group cursed by politics and inefficient 
in the performance of even this kind of 
service. Less than a dozen of them are 
efficient in the discharge of their triple 
task of finding workers needing jobs, 
finding employers needing workers for 
available jobs and bringing workers 
and suitable jobs together. None of 
them have as yet dealt adequately with 
the problem of the displaced worker as 
a distinct type of unemployed man. 


If there is any a of unemployed 
man needing special advisement and 
other help more than another in order 
to get him back on his feet, as it were, 
it is, for reasons already given, the dis- 
laced worker. Furthermore that prob- 
em is in all probability to become an 
even greater one in the future. There 
are three possible ways by which an 
adequate advisement service could be 
provided for displaced workers. What- 
ever plan is adopted it should include 
advisement service to all unemployed 
citizens regardless of cause. 

One plan would be to commit the 
responsibility to the vocational guid- 
ance departments of the public schools 
which all my experience indicates would 
be the one sure to fail, for reasons it is 
not necessary here to give. A second 
plan would be to establish under 
public auspices a free vocational advise- 
ment service for the workers of the 
community and to have it serve all 
who apply—employed or unemployed, 
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regardless of their oe age A 
third would be to establish with the 
return of normal times a nation-wide 
system of free employment offices at 
least in urban communities and develop 
in every local office an efficient advise- 
ment service where workers may go 
for help with their problems of getting 
and holding a job, finding a new job 
and the systematic planning of a 
career. 

Such a system of free public employ- 
ment offices will never be established 
in this country until and unless it is 
made a cooperative plan between the 
National Government and the States 
so that the latter aided by Federal 
moneys, whose expenditure is made 
under reasonable oleanenle and stan- 
dards, may enter on the great adventure 
of developing an adequate placement 
and advisement service for the wage 
earners of America. Facing constantly 
the impending tragedy a unemploy- 
ment due to business depression and the 
even greater tragedy which results from 
the abolishment of their jobs and the 
scrapping of their industrial craftsman- 
ship, they need this service aa 
more than they do organized industrial 
education. 

What has all this to do with vo- 
cational education? To me it is a 
matter of vital importance to vo- 
cational educators. We are or should be 
trustees or stewards for the interests of 
the working people of the Community. 
As such we need to study the job prob- 
lems of workers and to work unceasing- 
ly for every tangible, feasible reform 
which will help them. Each of us 
should assume a leadership in this 
matter of the efficient advisement and 
placement of working people, if for no 
other reason because an increasing 
number of them have been students in 
our vocational schools and these schools 
have a special responsibility for the 
welfare in industry of their product. 

We need to work unceasingly for the 
establishment of an efficient and non- 
partisan local public employment office 
and to aid that office in the develop- 
ment of a service which will reach and 
help, when needed, every wage earner 
in the community. If funds were avail- 
able for the purpose, the best thing that 
could happen would be for the in- 
dustrial and trade school department 
to establish such a service for the 
benefit of those engaged in productive 
industry, but this does not seem 
feasible. If it could be operated tem- 
porarily on even an experimental basis, 
the experience gained would not only 
promote the establishment of a more 
permanent and extensive service by the 
Community but would also aid in 
defining and standardizing that service 
from the start. At least there seems to 
be no reason that as an activity of the 
evening extension school such a service 
should be provided. 
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DR. GEORGE J. RYAN 


Dr. Ryan has served as president of 
the Board of Education of the City of 
New York since May goth, 1922. His 
presidency is the longest in the history 
of the Board. 

Dr. Ryan's association with the Board 
of Education dates back to January 2, 
1918, and previously to his election as 

resident he served as vice-president 
ered in May, 1920. 

The accomplishment of a school 
building program of unprecedented pro- 
portion, involving within the last ten 
years the erection of more than 300 
new school buildings and the expendi- 
ture of approximately one-quarter of a 
billion dollars for construction alone, 
is probably the outstanding achieve- 
ment of Dr. Ryan's administration. 

Notable among these schools are 
vocational, industrial and continuation 
schools. President Ryan believes that 
one of the leading problems with which 
educators have to deal today is that of 
establishing a closer relationship be- 
tween schools and industry. Under Dr. 
Ryan's guidance an effort is being made 
in New York City to provide the same 
facilities for vocational training that 
were provided in the past for academic 
training. 

During his service in the office of 
president, Dr. Ryan has brought about 
an ever closer cooperation among rep- 
resentatives of the State Department 
of Education at Albany, the Board of 
Education in New York, and the local 


governing body—the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. 


His administration has been an era 
of good feeling among all who con- 
tribute to education in the city of New 
York. Few, if any, of those who have 
presided over the Board's deliberations 
have been held in higher esteem by 
educational authorities and by the 
public for whom the Board administers 
a sacred trust. 


Under the leadership of President 
Ryan the Board, having made provision 
for the solution of its most pressing 
problem, that of providing adequate 
housing facilities for the children, has 
embarked upon a program for the 
elimination in so far as is possible of 
retardation. More recently this pro- 
gram has been extended by President 
Ryan to include the making of more 
adequate provision for so-called prob- 
lem children. 

As a result of President Ryan's in- 
sistence that the city of New York make 
special provision for those among its 
cision who present behavior prob- 
blems, the city is shortly to have a be- 
havior clinic and other special accom- 
modations for this group. 

President Ryan came to the Board of 
Education with long and varied exper- 
ience in the-administration of public 
affairs. 

In 1915 we knew him as a member of 
the State Constitutional Convention at 
Albany. During the war we saw him 
as fuel administrator of Queens, and as 
a leader in war relief work of every 
sort. The government of France and 
the government of Belgium have recog- 
nized the effectiveness of his humani- 
tation work in behalf of war sufferers. 
Today he is not only a leading citizen 
of Queens but of the city call of the 
State, in education, in civic affairs and 
in the world of finance. 

President Ryan has been associated 
with the movement of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation formed 
for the purpose of purchasing Jefferson's 
home at Monticello to preserve it as a 
shrine for the school children of 
America. 

He is a close student of Thomas 
Jefferson's life and letters and in his 
administration of educational affairs 
we frequently believe that he must 
derive inspiration from his knowledge 
of the work of that great leader. 














DR. L. 


A. WILSON 


Dr. Lewis Albert Wilson, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational and Ex- 
tension Education, New York State 
Education Department, was presented 
with a Life Membership in the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association by the 
New York Vocational Association. 
The presentation was made at the 
business meeting of the American Vo- 
cational Association. The membership 
was presented in sincere appreciation of 
the inspiring leadership that Dr. Wilson 
has rendered in the development of 
vocational education in New York 
State. 

Since 1909 Dr. Wilson has been an 
active, earnest worker and leader in the 
field of vocational education. His entire 
professional life has been devoted to 
one cause, better public school oppor- 
tunity for persons who desire to prepare 
themselves for useful employment in 
the trades and in industrial, commercial, 
homemaking and agriculture occu- 
pations. The record of what he has 
accomplished fills an interesting chapter 
in the history of education in New York 
State and entitles him to more than 
passing mention in the history of 
American public education. 

When the New York State industrial 
and trade school law was passed in 
1908, L. A. Wilson was a student in the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Mechanics Institute. 
He was preparing to become a teacher 
of manual training. The Board of 
Education of the City of Rochester, 
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CHARLES R. RICHARDS 


At the Annual Banquet of the 
American Vocational Association in 
New York on December 11th, 1931, 
Professor C. R. Richards, formerly 
Director of Cooper Union and now 
Executive Director of the New York 
Museum of Science in Industry was a 
guest of the Association. The tribute of 
the Association to him, for his dis- 
tinguished services to the movement for 
vocational education was made by Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, Director of Dunwoody 
Institute: 

Mr. Toastmaster and friends: All 
organizations of men have their present 
and their future, but they also have 
their past and their traditions. As the 
cause for which it was formed gains 
ground and the organization itself 
grows in membership and in power, 
that past and those traditions become 
more and more significant and precious. 
Annual gatherings should be made the 
occasion for recalling and preserving 
them. 

Twenty-five years ago, a small group 
of men met in the City of New York, 
who were interested in the development 
of a system of vocational education in 
this country. They organized a National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, which laid the foundations 
of the movement in the United States; 
secured the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act; and developed into the 
American Vocational Association. In- 
deed this Association is still the old 
National Society for Industrial Edu- 
cation, enlarged and strengthened by 
the inclusion of all forms of vocational 
education and by the merger into one 
unified society of all sectional organi- 
zations devoted to a common cause. 

At the time the National Society was 
— there was not a single public 
industrial or trade school in existence, 
either in the city of New York or else- 
where in this country. So far as I know, 


no public agricultural school of second- 
ary grade had been established. Here 
and there a few classes in home eco- 
nomics were struggling for existence. 
Commercial education was almost en- 
tirely confined to private business 
colleges. Taking the country over, it is 
doubtful whether as many as 10,000 
persons were enrolled in all the public 
and private vocational schools and 
classes of the Nation. 

A quarter of a century has passed and 
the A.V.A. holds for the first time, its 
annual meeting in the city of its 
nativity. At the opening of this con- 
vention, the membership exceeded 10,- 
ooo while the number of life member- 
ships, when the State of New York has 
added its amazing contribution for the 
year, will probably be 15 times as large 
as the total initial membership of the 
old National Society. 

From the Report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for the 
last fiscal year, comes the significant 
news that in the fourteenth year of the 
Vocational Education Act, the registra- 
tion in federally aided vocational edu- 
cation has climbed above the million 
mark. 

When that small group of far-seeing 
men met to organize the old National 
Society in 1906, there was generally 
speaking, not a single vocational school 
or class under public auspices in this 
city. Today vocations are featured in 
twenty-three schools and ten special 
buildings for this work have either 
been erected or are being completed or 
projected for the near future. In terms 
of the numbers enrolled, the investment 
in plants and equipment and the wide 
variety of service it provides, the City 
of New York stands first in vocational 
education among all the municipalities 
of the country. 

All great movements and all success- 
ful organizations owe their progress 
not to one, but to many devoted men, 
who have given the best of themselves 
to a cause in which they believed. 
Most important of all, however, are the 
contributions made in the early, critical, 
formative years. This organization owes 
a debt to many men and women, too, 
but to none in my opinion, so much as 
to Professor Charles R. Richards, who 
sits to my right at this speakers’ table. 

He was the moving spirit that 
brought the founders of the old Na- 
tional Society together. For almost a 
decade, he held them together. By his 
diplomacy, he brought cooperation be- 
tween employers and labor in the work 
of the society. When differences arose, 
he reconciled them. When the funds 
available became exhausted, somehow 
he found some money. At times, when 
the organization seemed about to die, 
he breathed into it once more, the 
breath of life. Along with a life study 
of period furniture, vocational edu- 
cation and the old National Society be- 
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G. G. WEAVER 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP PRESENTED TO 
MR. G. G. WEAVER 


The students of the Industrial Teacher- 
Training classes in New York City, are 
honoring Mr. Gilbert G. Weaver, by 
presenting him with a Life Membership 
in the American Vocational Associ- 
ation, as an expression of their deep 
appreciation of all his kindness and the 
faithful, untiring services he has render- 
ed to all. 


Gilbert G. Weaver was born and 
educated in Pennsylvania. He was 
graduated from the Steelton High 
School, after which he entered the 
Williamson Trade School. In the latter 
institution he learned the machinist 
trade and as graduated in 1910. During 
the next couple of years he worked as a 
machinist and toolmaker. He then 
entered the industrial engineering depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania State Cale 
and later received his Bachelor of 
Science Degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh followed by a Master's 
Degree from the Retail Research De- 
partment of the same university. He 
completed special work in education 
at the University of Chicago and New 
York University. 

Mr. Weaver has a rich experience in 
the field of vocational education cover- 
ing a wide range of activities from in- 
structor to teacher-trainer. His first 

Osition as a teacher was at the Ranken 

rade School of St. Louis where he was 
instructor of machine shop practice for 
two years. He resigned there to accept 
the position of Director of the Co-oper- 
ative School at York, Pennsylvania. 
After two and a half years of service in 
York, he accepted a position as Director 
of training for several war industries. 
At the close of the war, he was appoint- 
ed educational director and later pro- 
moted to employment manager for one 
of the General Motors Subsidiaries. 


Continued on Page 23 
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HARRY OSCAR SAMPSON 


Harry Oscar Sampson was brought 
up in Iowa. He farmed, attended the 
public schools and taught an ungraded 
country school in that state before 
entering the Iowa State College in 
1899. He was graduated with the B.S. 
degree in 1903 and remained at college 
for an additional year and was gradu- 
ated in 1904 with the B.S. degree in 
Agriculture. His first position after 
leaving college was that of teacher of 
agriculture in the Waterford, Pennsyl- 
vania, High School where he remained 
for two years. This school was the first 
in the United States to offer a course of 
instruction in agriculture and Mr. 
Sampson was the first teacher of 
agriculture. 

From 1906 to 1908, Mr. Sampson was 
assistant in agricultural education in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture where he worked under the late 
Dr. A. C. True, who was then in charge 
of the Office of Experiment Stations. 
While in the Government service, Mr. 
Sampson was furloughed for a time to 
establish the Cecil County, Maryland, 
Agriculture High School, the first 
secondary school in that state to teach 
agriculture. 

From 1908 to 1914, Mr. Sampson was 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
where he had charge of the preparation 
of a correspondence course in agri- 
culture and also acted as Principal of 
the School of Agriculture. In 1915 he 
went to the Winthrop Normal College 
as Professor of Agriculture where he 
remained until 1918 when he was 
brought to New Jersey by Dr. C. H. 
Elliott, the present Commissioner of 
Education, and Mr. W. A. O'Leary, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
to act as both Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education for the State Department of 
Public Instruction and Professor of 
Agricultural Education at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, which position he still holds. 


CHARLES R. RICHARDS 
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came his chief avocation, his ruling 
passion. During much of the time, 
sean! furniture became only the re- 
axation that filled in the interstices 
between periods of stress and strain in 
the affairs of the old National Society. 
For a decade, he gave the society such a 
wise, far-seeing, courageous leader- 
ship as few organizations have ever 
enjoyed. And it was always an un 
selfish, self-effacing leadership! 

For all these reasons, Charles R. 
Richards is the real Father of Vocational 
Education in the United States. In this 
great banquet hall gathering of more 
than 1,000 persons, and in what they 
represent, he can see the lusty growth 
of the feeble infant he Pa Se in its 
tottering days. We express our grati- 
tude to him by making him a life 
member of the organization he founded. 
We honor him by standing in his 
presence as we wish him good health 
and a long life. When we do this, we 
honor ourselves and repledge ourselves 
to the common cause, to which he made, 
at the time of its greatest need, such a 
distinguished contribution. 


MR. G. G. WEAVER 
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In 1920, Mr. Weaver was appointed 
assistant professor of Industrial Teacher- 
Training at the University of Pittsburgh 
and in 1922 was granted a professorship. 
Following four years in the field of 
teacher-training, he accepted the posi- 
tion of building and organizing the 
Patton Trade School, a privately en- 
dowed institution. Upon the com- 
pletion of this job, he entered the field 
of retailing to extend his experience 
along vocational lines. For two years 
he served in the capacity of training 
director when he was promoted to the 
position of manager of personnel and 
customer service in a large metro- 
politan department store. 

In 1929 he was appointed to his 
present position in the New York State 
Department of Education. Mr. Weaver 
is supervisor of industrial teacher- 
training in the metropolitan district 
with offices in the New York State 
Office Building at 80 Center St., New 
York City. He has a staff of part-time 
instructors who conduct the extension 
teacher-training classes during the eve- 
ning hours in the High School of Com- 
merce. Approximately 375 persons, 
qualified to teach work on the Smith- 
Hughes basis, are enrolled in these ex- 
tension classes. 

He has been a frequent contributor to 
educational and commercial magazines 
and a regular attendant at the National 
Society Conventions since 1916. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Epsilon Pi Tau. 











J. GOULD SPOFFORD 


It would be interesting to know how 
many members of the American Vo- 
cational Association has today who 
were members of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation. Mr. J. Gould Spofford, Super- 
visor of Vocational Teacher Training, 
Trades and Industries for the State of 
New Jersey is one who enjoys this 
distinction. He became a member of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education in 1910 and has 
been a member of it or its successors 
continuously. 

Mr. Spofford was educated in the 
public schools of Paris, Maine, the 
University of Maine, Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Newark College of Engineer- 
ing, from which he received his B.S. 
degree in Mechanical Engineering. 

Besides his special training in the 
schools mentioned he has served a full 
apprenticeship as a toolmaker and 
worked at that trade as journeyman and 
foreman for a number of years, at West 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 

He taught machine shop practice, 
electrical work and trade mathematics 
in the Newton Independent Industrial 
School, Newton, Massachusetts from 
1909 to 1911 at which time he became 
assistant director of this school. 

Mr. Spofford organized the Quincy 
Massachusetts Industrial school in 1912, 
serving as the director of this school 
from 1912 to 1918, at the same time 
acting as special agent for vocational 
teacher training for the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. He served as 
Chief 155 M M Ammunition Section, 
Estimate and Requirements Division, 
Progress Section, Army Ordinance 1918. 





STURDY TREES 
GROW SLOWLY 
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JOHN A. McCARTHY 


John A. McCarthy, State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education of 
the Vocational Division of the New 
Jersey Department of Public Instruction, 
entered the field of vocational education 
in 1915. Previous to that time he was 
engaged in the electrical industry as 
chief electrician in a large chemical 
plant in Bayonne, New Jersey. 


Mr. McCarthy received his engineer- 
ing training at Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, New York. He was a member of the 
first vocational teacher training classes 
conducted at Pratt Institute in 1914. 


He was a teacher of electricity in the 
New York public schools and for three 
years was a member of the supervisory 
staff of the Vocational Division of the 
New York City Public School system. 
For five years, he was director of the 
apprentice classes and evening school of 
the Singer Manufacturing Company at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


He joined the staff of the Vocational 
Division of the New Jersey Department 
of Public Instruction as State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education 
in April 1919. His duties in this position 
involve the organization and super- 
vision of trade and industrial classes 
in day, evening, and part-time schools 
and classes and the organization of a 
foreman training program which now 
required a full-time foreman training 
supervisor. 


He was a member of the National 
Society for Vocational Education until 
the organization of the American Vo- 
cational Association and was treasurer 
of the Committee on Life Membership 
of the New Jersey Vocational Associ- 
ation which recently made a successful 
drive for life memberships in the 
American Vocational Association in 
New Jersey. 


L. A. WILSON 
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New York, having determined to organ- 
ize a vocational school under the terms 
of the new State law, selected Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. F. O. E. Rabb as the first 
teachers. This school, The Rochester 
Shop School, grew rapidly and Mr. 
Wilson was soon appointed principal, 
a position which he held until rgrr. 


The Rochester Shop School was one 
of the first, perhaps the first, public 
industrial vocational school to be 
established in New York State. Policies 
had to be determined and the value of 
the new plan sold to the public. In 
addition, the needs of the program in 
terms of teachers, equipment, supplies 
and housing were so different from any 
which the local school authorities had 
been called upon to meet that every 
proposal had to be justified, every 
expenditure explained. Among the many 
things for which approval had to be 
secured, but which today are regarded 
as fundamental in the conduct of 
vocational schools may be mentioned: 
the employment of skilled trade workers 
as teachers, not on the basis of education 
and professional training but because of 
industrial experience; shop work on a 
useful or productive basis; the use of 
power machinery by minors who were 
not old enough to be legally employed 
in factories; the six clock hour, or 
longer, school day; the admission of 
pupils at the age of 14 years regardless 
of previous academic attainment; the 
elimination of the prescribed courses in 
mathematics, science and drawing and 
the introduction of related courses; 
other curriculum changes which had for 
their aim the better preparation of 
young people for service in industry. 


During the school year 1911-12, Mr. 
Wilson served as director pr aie has 
education in the public schools of 
Albany, New York. In September, 1912, 
he was —— a specialist in in- 
dustrial education in the New York 
State Education Department where he 
served until 1915 when he was made 
director of the New York City industrial 
education survey. This survey is still 
regarded as a model of its kind and has 
served as a guide for the development 
of industrial education in the largest 
city in the world. Upon completion of 
the survey, Mr. Wilson resumed his 
duties in the State Education Depart- 
ment and shortly thereafter, 1917, was 
appointed director of the division of 
vocational and extension education. In 
1927 he was made assistant commission- 
er for vocational and extension edu- 
cation in the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, and is at present 
serving in that capacity. 


In 1925 he was appointed by President 
Coolidge as a delegate to the Inter- 
national Exposition of Decorative Arts 
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ARTHUR B. WRIGLEY 


Chairman of the New Jersey Life Member- 
ship Committee 


Mr. Arthur B. Wrigley, Director of 
the Elizabeth New Jersey Vocational 
School was appointed chairman of the 
life membership committee for his state. 
The fact that he turned in a long list of 
life members in the American Vo- 
cational Association indicates the splen- 
did judgment used by Mr. O'Leary in 
appointing him and speaks volumns 
for Mr. Wrigley’s work. 

Mr. Wrigley was graduated from the 
Atlantic City high school, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey in 1914. Following 
his graduation from high school he 
attended the Mechanics Institute in 
Rochester, New York, from which he 
was graduated in 1917. Later he 
attended and was graduated from New 
York University. 

His teaching experience has been in 
the Boys Vocational School at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey and in his present 

osition as director of the Elizabeth 
ew Jersey Vocational School. 

As a tribute to Mr. Wrigley’s splendid 
work as chairman of the life member- 
ship committee for the year which just 
closed, he was appointed chairman of 
the same committee for the ensuing 
year. We wish him continued success in 
his efforts. 


No man was ever 
discontented with 
the world who 
did his whole 


duty in it. 
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PROGRESS IN 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
By C. H. Lane, Chief, 


Agricultural Education Service 


Not knowing exactly what was ir. the 
mind of the person who placed me on 
this program to discuss progress in 
agricultural education, I am going to 
take liberties in reviewing some of the 
more important items of progress during 
recent years and call your attention to 
some matters which I think should be 
considered seriously by this group. 

In the first place, I believe we have 
reason for being encouraged by the 
progress we have made in the past 
couple of years in spite of the unfavor- 
able trend in the economic situation 
which has continued rapidly down- 
ward until it looks as if it had reached 
the bottom. The general price collapse 
has not come as a result of the depressed 
conditions of agriculture. To charge 
farmers with any important measure of 
responsibility for the crash of 1929 
sad the severe depression which follow- 
ed in its train is only another mani- 
festation of the human desire to “‘pass 
the buck."’For example, no reports have 
come to the Washington office which 
would indicate that departments have 
been discontinued because of the financial 
situation in the rural districts. To my 
mind this would indicate somewhat 
the degree of stability which the vo- 
cational program has attained for itself 
in the educational system of our 
country. Progress has been made in 
almost all phases of the work, namely, 
increase in all-day enrollment, increase 
in number of schools, increase in number 
of adult farmers reached through evening 
classes, and a general enlarging of the 
agricultural program. The exception 
has been the discouraging increase in 
part-time work, an increase which has 
been very minor for the last two or three 
years. Taking the different sections of 
the country, we find in the North 
Atlantic Region as a whole the number 
of all-day schools in vocational agricul- 
ture increased 8.3% last year over the 
previous year. The day-unit schools 
increased 15 %. In the South there was 
an increase of 8.3% in the number of 
White all-day schools. This was a 
normal increase. The number of centers 
in which evening schools for adult 
farmers were held increased 31.8%. 
This is the largest increase since the 
work began in 1917. There was also a 





Dr. C. H. Lane 


slight upward trend in the number of 
part-time schools. A very creditable in- 
crease of 28% was made in part-time 
schools for Negroes, while evening schools 
advanced 23.4% The situation in regard 
to increase in the number of different 
types of schools in the North Central 
Region remained about normal. Eleven 
States in the Pacific Coast Region and 
the Territory of Hawaii showed sub- 
stantial increases in all types of schools. 
There was almost three times the increase 
in the number of all-day schools for the year 
1931 over the previous year. Over and 
against this, however, there is another 
story which I think your attention 
should be called to. Since June 30, 1918, 
in one section of the country there have 
been 690 departments — from the 
list. Of these 690 dropped departments, 
184 completed but one year of work, or 
27%; 156 completed two years of work; 
and 100 completed three years of work. 
Exactly 50% of all the schools that 
have been dropped completed two years 
or less of walle I think you will agree 
with me that the value of vocational 
agricultural education to a community 
certainly cannot be demonstrated in 
two years time or, in other words, a 
school that drops inside of two years 
is of very little value to the community. 
The 340 schools that dropped inside of 
two years cost approximately $800,000. 

Again, since the fall of 1917, 2,145 
departments have been established and 
32% of these are dead. On the basis of 





past history, if we continue in the 
future as we have in the past, we can 
expect 16% of the schools that we 
establish from now on to live less than 
two years. 


Just one word more—in one State the 
percentage dropped was only 8 %; while 
in another State only 96 schools are 
living from 200 that have been on the 
list. lam glad to know that the research 
group is making a very careful study of 
the reasons for dropped schools, in 
order that the facts Levdeged may be 
taken into consideration in the approval 
of new departments in the future. There 
were 7,944 departments or schools 
which received Federal aid for vo- 
cational education in agriculture in 
1931. The distribution and progress is 
as follows: 


1931 1930 

All Day = 4,316 All Day = 3,905 
Day Unit 697 Day Unit 582 
Evening 2,545 Evening 2,116 


Part-time 386 Part-time 315 


Total 7944 Total 6,918 
Total increase of 1,026. 


Enrollment 

The percentage increase in enroll- 
ment in the different types of schools 
and in the different regions is as follows 
—North Atlantic Region, 18% for all 
day schools, 8.8 % for day-unit schools, 
and 24% for evening schools. In the 
Southern Region there was an increase 
of 18.5% in the enrollment in all-day 
White schools, while the evening 
schools showed an increase of 15.8% 
in their enrollment. It should be ob- 
served that the large increases in en- 
rollment in the different types of schools 
represent no increase in the cost of 
instruction, as the amount of money re- 
ceived for salaries of teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture for the last year 
was slightly below that received by 
them the previous year. In spite of hard 
times there was a very encouraging 
increase in enrollment in all types of 
Negro vocational agricultural schools. 
The largest increases were 79% and 
55-7 % in day-unit and evening schools 
respectively. 

In the North Central Region there 
was an increase of 12.4% in enrollment 
in all-day schools. Illinois had an in- 
crease of nearly 30%. The evening 
school enrollment increased 17%. 
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Progress in enrollment is as follows: 


1930 
All Day..... , 113,728 
Day Unit 9,957 
Evening 60,462 
Part-time 4,164 
Total... 188,311 

1931 
All Day . 131,794 
Day Unit 11,361 
Evening 85,688 
Part-time 6,485 
Total . 35,328 
Total increase 47,017 

Supervised Practice, including Home 
Projects 


The scope of the directed or super- 
vised practice on farms by vocational 
boys was larger for the year 1930-31 
than for any previous year. Reports 
from the States show that this practice 
program is becoming more and more of 
a practical training for farming, than 
was previously required. The instruc- 
tion given in short unit courses for 
farmers in evening classes is based upon 
two or three major practices which are 
followed up by the teacher and result 
in improved managerial or operative 
practices on the farm. As an example 
of this type of work, State reports from 
one of the administrative regions in- 
dicate that there were 35,240 farmers 
who changed their practices in con- 
nection with field crops; 11,604 in con- 
nection with live stock; 2,511 in con- 
nection with horticultural work and 
17,666 on miscellaneous farm jobs. It 
is of interest to note that the organi- 
zation of Future Farmers of America 
had a marked influence upon the 
development of quality and scope of the 
supervised farm practice program. This 
is due probably to the fact that a boy’s 
advancement from one level to the other 
in the organization is based quite 
largely upon the quality and scope of 
his home project work. The State 
reports show that considerable progress 
has been made in the direction of 
practice of a mechanical nature, such 
as shop jobs and care of machinery and 
farm motors. 

In certain States the supervisors have 
for a number of years been urging their 
teachers to develop long-time programs 
of supervised farm practice instead of 
merely a project to supplement each 
year’s instruction. In other words, it is 
recognized that any one project, especi- 
ally if conducted for only one season, 
cannot provide the needed spread of op- 
erative and managerial participation to 
prepare the boys for effective establish- 
ment in farming. During the past year 
or so the thinking and the experience 
of many state men have crystallized into 
more concrete adaption of ways and 
means to accomplish this fuller partic- 


ipation in supervised farm practice on 
the part of pupils. Several of the States 
have made possible a greater flexibility 
in courses of study so as to correlate 
more closely with the enlarged programs 
of supervised practice undertaken by the 
pupils. This has been accomplished by 
two devices; first, by setting up the 
course of study on the basis of a cross- 
section of some specific type of farming 
for which training is being given. 
Second, by selecting only the units in 
which fairly adequate participation 
can be provided and cutting out much 
of the traditional content which can 
have only deferred or general inform- 
ation values. 

In 1930-31 all-day pupils in vocational 
agriculture completed 111,114 home 
projects. The labor income from these 
projects was $6,024,315.00. By “‘labor 
income’’ is meant total credits minus 
total charges plus value of boy’s labor. 
These figures do not represent total 
earnings for vocational pupils. In most 
States boys carry on supervised practice 
supplementary to home projects. The 
trend is toward having a pupil carry 
more than one project. I think there 
has been considerable improvement in 
our supervised practice program 
throughout the country during the 
last few years, particularly in the 
matter of improvement in project plans 
and accounts and general all-around 
standards. At least | know there has 
been a sincere effort made everywhere 
by both supervisors and teacher trainers 
to strengthen this most important 
phase of our work. However, much 
needs to be done, for I think we will all 
agree that we are still a long, long way 
from genuinely desirable standards as a 
whole. In making this last statement 
I am reminded of the records that came 
in to the Washington office from boys 
who were candidates for the American 
Farmer degree this year. If those 
records were representative, samples of 
the best in the States concerned, | think 
I should repeat again we are still a long, 
long way from geniunely desirable 
standards in our supervised practice 
program. What are we going to do 
about it? 

The statistical work in the Agri- 
cultural Education Service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is now 
being done by one person. Each agent 
is responsible for seeing that the reports 
are complete for his region and for 
interpreting tables and charts for his 
region. This should give us figures from 
the various States which are more 
comparable than formerly. 

A plan has been worked out this 
year for a systematic checking of 
statistical and descriptive joer This 
is increasing the accuracy and complete- 
ness of our information. Information for 
a given year is not as significant as in- 
formation for several consecutive years. 
Consequently we are now assembling 


» 


certain information over a series of 
years so that we may study trends; as 
one part of this study on trends we are 
making a series of charts and adding 
data each year. In two or three more 
years these charts will show some im- 
portant trends. 

As a part of the study of trends we 
are making a special study of teacher 
tenure and salaries. A card file con- 
taining a card for every teacher of 
agriculture in the United States has 
been made. These cards are made to 
follow up teachers for a 10 year period. 
Our information is being put in such 
form that it has value AY in two to 
five years several important studies 


should develop. 


Training for Out-of-School Groups 


What effect the general decline in 
prices for farm commodities would 
have on the evening school programs 
for adult farmers was a Secehe 
question when the schools opened in 
September, 1930. Since the year’s work 
has been completed, some conclusions 
on this question may be reached. 
Decided expansion in evening schools 
is reported from the States. There were 
1926 evening schools with an enroll- 
ment of 63,948 in 1930 and 2,545 schools 
with an enrollment of 93,989 in 1931. 
Practically every State had evening 
schools. Several had a larger enrollment 
in this adult work than in the all-day 
classes. In a number of States almost 
every teacher organized evening schools 
for adult farmers. The above response 
to the program was due no doubt to 
the fact that farmers received assistance 
in the solution of their problems. This 
service through evening schools was 
rendered with practically no additional 
expense to the local community, State 
or Federal Government, since teachers 
assumed this responsibility as a part 
of their regular job as all-day teachers. 

Among the most outstanding develop- 
ments during the year was the work 
done in some of the drought-stricken 
areas in helping farmers make adjust- 
ments to their situations, the develop- 
ment in many States of the Live-at 
Home or Balanced Farm Programs, the 
use of State and Federal Outlook 
reports and teaching done on the 
marketing of farm commodities. In 
order that teachers in the evening 
schools might have assistance in the 
teaching of marketing, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and the 
Federal Farm Board cooperated in the 
preparation of material outlining pro- 
cedures to follow in teaching the mar- 
keting of live stock, grain, » Se prod- 
ucts, wool and mohair, tobacco and 
cotton. These publications were mimeo- 
graphed and distributed by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Later 
this material was put in printed form 
and similar material is being eon 
dealing with other farm commodities. 
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Some Needs for Development 


Several States have not developed a 

rogram in keeping with the num- 
oe of all-day departments and the 
number of teachers in the State. Those 
States should be starting their programs. 
There are a few other States which 
should be expanding their work. In 
order that the evening program may 
go forward in a number of States, 
school administrators must be con- 
vinced of the value of the program to 
the extent that they will consider the 
amount of time it requires to put on a 
good evening school program, when 
making an assignment of school work 
to the teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture. Too many teachers are so loaded 
with other work that they do not have 
time to do justice to the evening school 
program. There is still need for work on 
the content of the evening schools. In 
a number of places the work is too 
general to be an effective evening school 
program. Teachers must be trained to 
select the most important problem and 
to do a thorough job of teaching those 
jobs instead of attempting too much in 
any one year. 

There remains much to be done in 
getting the evening school program on 
a seasonal basis. Much work is stopped 
weeks before or after the need for the 
instruction. This suggested change may 

ut some of the work in a busy season 
ne farmers. 


There will be for a long time need for 
study and improvement in the methods 
of teaching adult classes in agriculture. 
There has been a tendency to merely 
adopt the term “‘Conference procedure’ 
and teach as they have previously been 
taught. Some assistance also needs to 
be given on the use of scientific data in 
evening classes with additional help 
on the use of Outlook facts. 


Part-time Schools 


There seems to be a need to reaffirm 
our faith in the possibilities of part- 
time work to meet the needs of the army 
of out-of-school young men not yet 
established in farming. There are at 
least two States, Ohio and Wisconsin, 
which have proven that this work can 
be conducted and made a success. When 
one visits some of their groups of young 
farmers, ranging in ages from 16 to 24, 
and in numbers of 12 to 30 in the 
classes, he cannot but be impressed with 
the opportunity to render specific edu- 
cational and social service. There seem 
to be a number of false conceptions re- 
garding the work which tends to 
hinder progress. Teachers feel that 
classes must meet during the day; that 
they must have instruction in related 
courses and that the supervised or 
directed practice must be only on a 
project basis to meet Federal require- 
ments. 


Training of Teachers 

The training of well qualified, su- 
perior teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture continues to demand the thought- 
ful consideration of all persons closely 
in touch with the work in vocational 
agriculture since a tremendous responsi- 
bility rests upon the individual teacher 
to plan and organize his efforts so as to 
render the utmost service in the train- 
ing of persons looking forward to gain- 
ful employment in farming and in the 
training of persons now employed in 
farming. 

At the request of authorities of 23 
States, conferences were held in 26 
teacher training institutions for the 
purpose of conducting educational sur- 
veys with respect to the efficiency of the 
administrative set-up provided for the 
pre-employment training of teachers of 
vocational agriculture. These surveys 
have stimulated many desirable changes 
in the teacher training work and have 
lead to studies to further improve the 
entire program. 

The philosophy of vocational train- 
ing in agriculture is based upon the 
premise that “Participating experience 
is essential in training the boy to be a 
farmer’. In like manner the training of 
teachers of agriculture is purely vo- 
cational and the efficiency of the 
teacher training program rests to a 
large degree upon the amount and 
character of participating experience 
provided for the trainee in all of the 


more important activities which a 
successful teacher of agriculture is 


called upon to perform as a vocational 
teacher. Marked has been the progress 
during the year to provide additional 
facilities for thorough participating 
training. Two administrative regions 
report practically all States with teacher 
training programs organized upon the 
basis of training through participation 
wherein trainees assume considerable 
responsibility over a wide range of 
teacher activities. Modifications of an 
apprerticeship training program occur 
in a number of States to provide practical 
experience. The returns reveal that 
approximately 43% of the agricultural 
college graduates were specifically pre- 
pared to teach vocational agriculture 
during the past year. This indicates that 
pre-employment teacher training is a 
major responsibility of the Land Grant 


Colleges. 


Future Farmers of America 

Probably the most outstanding prog- 
ress made in the Future Farmers of 
America organization last year was the 
initiation and carrying out of a Nation- 
wide F. F. A. broadcasting program 
over 45 stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 15 minutes were 
allotted to the Future Farmers of 
America on the National Farm and 
Home Hour the second Monday of each 
month. It will be of interest to you to 
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know that the 15 minutes have been 
extended to 60 minutes or the entire 
Farm and Home Hour the second 
Monday in each month from 12:30 to 
1:30 Eastern Standard Time. The U. S$ 
Army Band has agreed to cooperate 
with us in furnishing a musical program 
for at least 25 minutes of each hour 
The Director of the Band, Captain 
Stannard, is the author of the F. F. A 
March. Plans are under way to assign 
responsibility to certain States for the 
program covering about 20 minutes 
For example, the Future Farmers of 
America in West Virginia will assist 
in the program on December 14th. It is 
hoped that all present will take advan- 
age of this additional time on the air 
and listen to the first hour’s program 
for the Future Farmers of America dur- 
ing the National Farm and Home Hour. 
There are three key stations from which 
all programs must originate—Chicago, 
New York and Washington 

Every State has a charter from the 
National F. F. A. with the exception 
of Mississippi and Rhode Island. Hawaii 
also has a charter and it is hoped that 
before the close of this year the boys in 
the Island of Porto Rico will be organ- 
ized and have their F. F. A. charter. 
More important items of progress in 
the State follow: 


Alabama reports 106 organized F. F 
A. chapters out of 113 departments of 
vocational agriculture in the State, 
with an active membership of 1,835 
out of a possible 7,249. There was an 
increase of local chapters over last year 
of 54% and an increase in active mem- 
bership over last year of 47%. 

Seventeen chapters in Arizona organ- 
ized, which is a hundred per cent of the 
vocational agricultural schools. Their 
report shows 70 per cent increase in local 
chapters and 50 per cent increase in 
active menbers over previous years. 
There are 119 F. F. A. chapters in 
Arkansas out of 147 departments. There 
was an increase in local chapters of 
16% and a decrease of active members of 
11.5 % over the previous years. Decrease 
in membership 1s due to economic con- 
ditions 

Delaware shows 100% organizations 
chartered out of 11 departments of vo- 
cational agriculture in the State. There 
is an increase of 175 % in local chapters 
over last vear and 141% in active 
members 

Idaho has 23 chartered chapters out 
of 24 vocational agricultural depart- 
ments, with an active membership of 
g81 out of a possible 1,288. L[linois 
reports 194 chapters out of a possible 
220, with an active membership of 
4,029 out of a possible 6,000. Illinois 
had the largest F. F. A. membership of 
any State in the Union last year. 

New Jersey reports that there are 
21 chartered chapters out of a possible 
22 and that the additional chapter was 
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to have its charter September, 1931. 
The total active membership is 405 out 
of a possible 476. This looks like a blue 
ribbon for membership in a State. 


The New York Association has been 
chartered 24 months and there are 117 
chapters organized out of a possible 
137. The active membership is 2,553 
out of a possible 3,513. 

The Young Tarheel Association of 
Future Farmers of America has been in 
operation 26 months and they have 125 
chapters out of 144 departments, with 
745 members out of a possible 5,707. 49 
chapters bought $49,000 worth of farm 
products cooperatively. The amount of 
money on deposit in thrift banks by 
active members was $59,418, and the 
total amount actually invested in farm- 
ing was $144,000. The Tennessee Associ- 
ation has 147 departments of vocational 
agriculture in the State and 146 are 
chartered chapters. 131 chapters have 
thrift banks and savings accounts, 
totaling $103,782.2 


In closing what I have to say about 
the Future Farmers of America, let me 
quote from Mr. W. A. Cochell, Editor, 
Weekly Kansas City Star, with reference 
to this national organization of farm 
boys. He says: ““The Future Farmer 
organization which is designed to 
create intelligent choice of farming 
occupations, promote thrift, to establish 
confidence in agriculture as a business, 
to base farm practice fundamental facts 
rather than theories, is certain to 
develop a new type of agricultural 
leadership in this country.”’ 

Cooperation with U. §. Department of 

Agriculture and Farm Board 


Through cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, we got all 
local departments of vocational agri- 
culture on the mailing list to receive 
regularly without request ‘‘Crops and 
Markets”’ and *‘The Agricultural Situ- 
ation’’, starting in February, 1931. We 
also got the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to send to agricultural 
teachers all important releases, especi- 
ally those relating to the Outlook. On 
our request, 1,000 beef grade posters 
were distributed to teachers in the beef 
States direct from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. All teachers of 
vocational agriculture received last year 
the preliminary Outlook report at the 
same time it was released to Extension 
workers. Considerable progress was 
made last year in analyzing current 
agricultural material and preparing 
specific helps for teachers, as for ex- 
ample, Bulletin 154 on ‘An Analysis of 
Special Jobs in Quality Milk Pro- 
duction’; Leaflet No. 1, “Suggestions 
for Teaching the Job of Controlling 
Black Stem Rust of Small Grains’’; 
Leaflet No. 2, ‘Suggestions for Teach- 
ing the Job of Controlling Stinking 








Smut of Wheat’’; Leaflet No. 3, “‘Sug- 
gestions for Teaching the Job of Con- 
trolling Loose Smut of Wheat and 
Barley’’; ‘Suggestions on the Use of the 
Outlook Material in Teaching Vo- 
cational Agriculture’’ was sent to the 
State Supervisor in the Subject Matter 
Letter No. 11. We supplied the Federal 
Farm Board with a mailing list of all 
teachers of vocational agriculture and 
requested that important releases be 
sent them. Some 15 press releases and 
8 printed publications were forwarded 
direct to the teachers during the year. 

As to progress in research, it is in- 
teresting to note that the regions vary 
in their attitude toward this important 
item in our program. One region does 
very little in research, another says 
much and does considerable less, and 
one says much and does quite a bit. 
Probably this meeting will see more 
consideration given to research work in 
vocational agriculture than any other 
meeting since we undertook our co- 
operative relations. 

In closing, I should like to bring you 
a word of optimism which we should 
have, by referring to an article by R. L. 
Smith in the September number of the 
Rotarian. 

“We have passed through a panic, 
suffered from a crash on the stock 
market, and I am still rich. It may be 
true that I have much less to live on 
than I had a year ago, but it is certainly 
true that I have just as much as ever to 
live for. The real values of life are un- 
shaken and solid. The market failed but 
nothing else did. Prices went down but 
not one acre lost its fertility and all the 
electrons, protons, and ether waves 
went on working in their accustomed 
ways. 

When the depression came I was com- 
pelled to take an invoice and soon dis- 
covered that I was still rich. All my 
capacity for the enjoyment of life was 
intact. My $200,000 eyes are just as 
good as they ever were. Twenty- 
thousand dollar scenes and views are 
added to my collection almost every 
week. A $100,000 sense of hearing is 
still unimpaired and by it I become an 
heir to a world of beauty and inspir- 
ation. Then there’s my $1,000,000 
stomach and a half-million dollar 
appetite. No man can be rich who is 
compelled to take orders daily from 
his stomach. The depression has not 
lowered the value of a single friendship. 
Neighbors still greet us in the same 
old cordial way, and our sons hold us 
in high respect.”’ 

“No nation becomes great by be- 
coming rich. Neither does a man find 
enduring satisfaction in life by owning 
only by becoming something. 

This depression has cost us some of 
the things we created but it has robbed 
us of none of our power to create. It is 
a challenge, not a catastrophe. A gener- 
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ation which has climbed above the 
clouds and lived in the stratosphere, and 
has conquered the air and sent giant 
planes circling the globe, which has 
plunged into the deeps and —— 
on the ocean’s floor, is now faced with 
the challenge to rise above its de- 
pendence on mere things and seek an 
emancipation of the spirit of man. 
The last six months have been for 
many men a thrilling spiritual ad- 
venture through which they have dis- 
covered their real wealth. Bereft of 
dividends and profits they are dis- 
covering the sustaining powers of a 
strong religious faith, the abiding 
values of courage, heroism, honor, 
charity, and trustworthiness.’’ 





SOCIAL TRENDS 
IN THE AMERICAN LIFE 


By T. B. Manny, 
Senior Agricultural Economist, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


The term “‘social trends’’ as currently 
used, is taken in its broadest sense to 
include all phases of life not directly 
concerned with wealth-getting and 
wealth-using. In this sense, the subject 
assigned to me would require hours for 
its presentation. Ir would involve a 
discussion of such importance, yet 
widely different fields as trends in edu- 
cation, public health, social legislation, 
vital statistics, crime and law enforce- 
ment, governmental reorganization, cul- 
tural changes, family solidarity and dis- 
organization, religious institutions, and 
race relations just to enumerate some of 
the many ramifications. 

Instead of making any attempt to 
discuss “‘social trends’ in such a way, 
I have decided to select three major 
changes in our American life which cut 
across many of the fields usually con- 
sidered as social and which in most 
instances also exert a very considerable 
influence upon economic matters. I will 
confine my paper almost exclusively to 
their social implications. And since in 
this particular group we are more con- 
cerned with the rural side of the picture, 
I am going to illustrate the trends 
largely in their rural setting, recog- 
nizing that these trends reverberate 
more or less throughout the whole 
fabric of American life. 


1. Changes in Social Distance 


Somewhat in order of their utili- 
zation, telegraph, telephone, wireless, 
movie, radio, talkie and television, 
comprise a series of marvelous in- 
ventions that have almost annihilated 
distance as far as the transmission of 
ideas from place to place is concerned. 
In the field of transportation, steam- 
boat, railroad, automobile, paved roads, 
aeroplane, and dirigible now move 
persons and things vast distances at 
what a century ago would have been 
considered incredible speed. And it is 
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quite probable that the next 100 years 
will be even more phenomenal develop- 
ments in communication and trans- 
portation. What are some of the social 
effects of these innovations upon our 
people? They are many and varied. 


Isolation with its attendant train of 
human limitations has been much re- 
duced. Even in the most backward rural 
communities today one can usually find 
some people who are surprisingly well- 
informed on important current happen- 
ings the world over. Radio sets for 
example bring the best of musical talent 
to homes in remote areas whose in- 
habitants could never attend such 
events in metropolitan centers under 
the old order of things. Unfortunately, 
too that same radio set may bring in 
some features that are less wholesome. 
Even the multi-party telephone line, so 
caricatured as the distributor of gossip, 
brings to many a family more contacts 
with other people and removes some of 
the cause fer overdeveloped self-cen- 
teredness and underdeveloped social 
consciousness. 

The talking cinema brings to eye 
and ear a most influential record. Its 
power of suggestion is being made use of 
to excellent advantage by the forces of 
education. Its disrupting force is shown 
in the flood of nefarious pictures 
featuring gang life, racketeering, de- 
bauchery and the breakdown of family 
life. Even many isolated rural com- 
munities now have occasional movies 
as another influence that undermines 
grip of their past aloofness and widens 
their social experiences. 

Provincialism pales before the social- 
izing influences of these inventions. 
While there is some danger that certain 
valuable elements of an individualistic 
society may be lost as the barriers of 
isolation are battered down, such 
changes have in them wonderful oppor- 
tunities to promote more sympathy and 
understanding among people all over 
the world. 

Larger local groupings are another al- 
most inevitable result of improvements 
in transportation and communication. 
In the city, one’s sense of group con- 
sciousness in regard to the local neigh- 
borhood in which he may reside is 
being subordinated to consciousness of 
the specialized groups, occupational, 
fraternal, religious, recreational, civic, 
etc., to which he belongs. ‘‘Neighbors”’ 
are less likely to be persons living next 
door or close at hand but those from 
possibly many different parts of the 
city with whom the individual associ- 
ates in these numerous specialized 
groupings. 

A similar trend seems to be under way 
in all but the most isolated rural areas. 
The face-to-face neighborhood 
groups appear to be breaking down with 
the growth of special-interest groups 
groups whose members are scattered 


over much larger areas. The abandon- 
ment of small one-room school districts 
and of many open-country churches is a 
further stimulus to this trend. Local 
government is showing some signs of 
moving in the same direction. 

While there are some very real ad- 
vantages in the wider range of contacts 
and larger groups made possible by these 
changes, the results are not alwavs an 
unmitigated blessing. The breakdown 
of the older face-to-face geographic 
groups has been accompanied in some 
cases by a corresponding breakdown in 
the forces of social control. Local co- 
operation among farmers has become 
more difficult in some instances. Many 
farmers seem to lose sight of their 
obligations in helping to maintain 
favorable social conditions in their 
localities. Indifference, selfishness, and 
extreme individualism have more oppor- 
tunity to run rampant with the break- 
down of that strong neighborhood con- 
sciousness which has been a prominent 
feature of rural life in many areas. 

Farm families are much less likely to 
participate as units in the newer 
special-interest groups though this was 
a distinctive characteristic of the older 
regime. Instead, the various members of 
the family join different groups as their 
personal desires dictate. The result is 
some reduction in family solidarity and 
control. In exaggerated cases, as in the 
cities, a complete disruption of family 
life may eventuate. 

The Increase of Social Distance. While 
we ordinarily think of improvements in 
transportation and communication as 
forces which have reduced distance, 
especially social distance, there are 
some instances in which the result has 
been just the opposite. For example, 
under modern conditions, if I do not 
like my near neighbors, either as a 
farm or city dweller, it is compara- 
tively easy for me to seek more congenial 
associates somewhat further away. As 
regards my associates, | am by no means 
so tied down to the immediate vicinity 
of my own abode as I was a generation 
or two ago. The result is that the social 
distance between my near neighbors and 
myself may be increased greatly. A 
new clannishness may develop between 
the more progressive and prosperous 
farmers all over a county or contiguous 
parts of several counties while the less 
progressive and prosperous farmers, 
tenants, and farm hands may drift into 
corresponding groupings whose 
influence may exaggerate the individual 
unprogressiveness of the members. 
Formerly there seems to have been more 
democratic relationships between near 
neighbors in many rural areas regardless 
of economic statue than now obtains. 
The planes of social nearness and social 
remoteness have been shifted from 
geographic to other bases of determi- 
nation. Again the results are neither 
wholly desirable nor wholly bad. 
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Urbanization has been made possible 


largely because of changes in trans- 
portation and communication. But ur- 
banization as a social trend includes a 


large number of factors in addition to 


the ones I have mentioned already. I 
shall not attempt to indicate the extent 
to which the products of such changes 


have been good or bad. On the whole, 


the advantages far outweigh the evils. 
As a very brief method of describin 


some of the differences between urban 
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dwellers and rural people who have not 
come under the influence of urbani 
zation to a marked extent, I want to 
name a few contrasting characterisitcs 
in the lives of these groups giving a 
rural characteristic first followed by 
its urban counterpart. 
Rural 
More contacts with nature 
Farm work with living things 
Character 
Past achievement and heredity 
Traditionalism 
Possessions, cs 
Jack-of-all-trades 
Freedom for legal compulsion and 
reliance on individual initiative 
Individuality of product 
More variety of direct experiences 
Stronger family integration 
Homogeneity of population 


recially land 





Urban 

More contacts with people 

Factory work with inanimate objects 

Personal appearance 

Contemporaneous activity 

Experimentation 

Income 

Specialization 

Rationalization 

Legal compulsion and social legis 

lation 

Standardization of product 

More variety of indirect experience 

Weaker family integration 

Heterogeniety of population 

As urbanization influences continue 
to penetrate rural culture we may 
expect to see a decided lessening of the 
contrast between rural and urban popu- 
lations. But the movement will be much 
more in the direction of urbanizing rural 
people than in ruralizing urban people 
The reason for this is that the forces 
favoring penetration are largely of 
urban origin and under urban domin- 
ation. Yet there is much that has re- 
sulted from the farm environment which 
would be valuable in the lives of urban 
dwellers. 

For rural areas, except again the most 
isolated ones, the forces of urbanization 
are making very rapid inroads. Witness 
the following developments as testi- 
mony of what is happening in this 
connection. 

1. City daily papers are being de- 
livered to a larger number of farm homes 
every year. The regular reading of these 
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is bound to swing farm people decidedly 
in the direction of urban attitudes and 
practices whether they will it or not. 

2. The movies are predominantly of 
urban atmosphere, not only as to 
physical setting but also in their 
idealism (or lack of it) their psycho- 
social assumptions, and emotional Fias. 

3. Style catalogs, ready-made clothes, 
chain and mail-order clothing stores, 
movies, periodicals, and more frequent 
trips to cities are causing farm people 
to dress much more nearly in accord 
with the styles worn by urbanites than 
ever before. Gatherings of farmers or 
farm women outside of some of those 
held in open-country or hamlet centers 
are hardly distinguishable from corre- 
sponding gatherings of city folks as far 
as dress is concerned. 

4. The complexion of law-making 
bodies in many States has changed from 
predominantly rural to urban at least 
as far as the occupation and educational 
backgrounds of the legislators are in 
volved. Along with this, one notes a 
corresponding change in the character 
of legislation enacted. 

5. Farm homes are increasingly being 
improved with conveniences that have 
been common in cities but were formerly 
viewed as luxuries, fads, or frivolities, 
by most farmers. Electric or other good 
lighting facilities, running water with 
sewage disposal, heating plants, and 
their accompanying appliances are in 
this class of adaptations from urban 
development. Of course, inventions and 
discoveries have contributed in making 
rural installations more practical. 


While a considerable number of them 
still regard cities as cess-pools of vice 
and upholders of everything that they 
consider undesirable, farm people as a 
whole are adopting many of the prod- 
ucts of urbanization both in the realm 
of the physical or material and in their 
social relationships, viewpoints, and 
thought processes. The fact of adoption 
is so gradual and usually sufficiently 
easy or attractive that most farm people 
do not realize the extent to which they 
are making these fundamental changes. 


3. Population Changes 


The third and last major social trend 
that I want to bring before you is that 
of changes in growth and composition 
of our population. 

As is true of substantially every one 
of the Caucassian nations and not a few 
of those made up of other races, the 
United States is experiencing a marked 
decline in the birth rate. While on an 
occupational classification, farm fam- 
ilies show next to the highest birth 
rate in this country, exceeded only 
slightly by families whose occupation 
is listed as the extraction of minerals, 
all estimators agree that decided de- 
clines are being registered among even 
these groups and that the low point has 





not yet been reached. This is, of course, 
offset in part by our declining death 
rate. When the net immigration figure 
is added, this figure being relatively 
very small in recent years, the annual 
increase in total population has shown 
a big drop since 1920. There was a net 
gain in population in the United States 
of 17,000,000 in round numbers from 
1920 to 1930, but if the present trend 
continues, our population will not gain 
over g or 10 millions between 1930 and 
1940 according to reliable authorities 
on the subject.* The gain from 1920 to 
1930 has been most pronounced in the 
metropolitan areas, and in States in 
which industry and commercial activity 
predominate over agriculture. Acre-lot 
colonies have sprung up adjacent to 
many Cities yet numbers of these by 
reason of Census classifications are still 
treated as “‘rural’’ though they are 
notably urban in character. 

The total farm population declined 
from 31,614,269 in 1920 tO 30,445,350 
in 1930. The decline is actually some- 
what greater than this for the 1920 
Census was taken on January 1 and the 
1930 Census on April 1. It is well known 
that there is something of a migration 
of people from cities to farms early each 
year. The annual estimate of farm 
population prepared by the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics shows 
a net gain in farm population for the 
period January 1, 1930 to December 31, 
1930 Of 208,000 people. This is the 
first time such a gain has been indicated 
since these estimates were begun in 
1922 and probably represents the first 
gain for a number of years prior to that. 
The present depression is doubtless the 
chief element in causing this change. 

Several sample surveys indicate that 
as regards age groupings, farm families 
contain considerably more than a pro- 
portional share of the children and older 
people while cities have relatively more 
people from 20-45 years of age. This 
means that farm people are rearing and 
educating a relatively larger number of 
children than are city people and that 
among the farm people there is a dis- 
proportionate small number of adults 
in the most productive age groups to 
pay for the same. The annual stream of 
young people going from farms to work 
in Cities represents a heavy drain upon 
the resources of farm communities and 
an asset obtained practically without 
cost by the cities. With severe re- 
strictions upon immigration continuing 
in force, it seems likely that the move- 
ment of people, especially young folks, 
from farms to cities will continue. But 
it seems only just that in the near future 
the cities be called upon to pay more of 
the cost of the rural school system than 
has been true in the past. 


*For a more complete discussion of this subjeet, see an 
article by P. K. Whelpton entitled “Population” in the 
American Journal of Sociology, May, 1931. 
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The farm population has had more 
males than females because of the 
demands for labor and the limited op- 
portunities for unmarried women on 
farms. Much of the newer farm machin- 
ery is cutting down labor requirements 
in excess of that contributed by the 
farmer and his own family. This may 
have some influence in reducing the dis- 
proportion between the sexes. On the 
other hand, any large development of 
so-called by factory-farms may produce 
an Opposite situation. 

Population mobility has increased 
greatly with improvements in trans- 
portation and communication. A small- 
er proportion of the population remains 
permanently in the locality of birth 
than has been true in the past. The 
early treks of pioneers across moun- 
tain and plain were in their time 
spectacular migrations. However, the 
rate of mobility for a country as well 
settled as is the United States is still 
high in contrast to that of many 
nations. The decline of home owner- 
ship with the rise of apartment houses 
has augmented the rapidity in change of 
residence for city dwellers. More fre- 
quent changes of residence from one 
farm to another are a counterpart of an 
increased percentage of farm tenancy. 
Occupational mobility whereby a 
smaller proportion of children follow 
the calling of their parents is another 
indicator of this trend. 


An important form of population 
mobility is the greater increased amount 
of travel that now characterizes our 
American life. Automobiles and good 
roads have been the chief stimulus to 
this trend in recent years though rela- 
tively cheap railroad rates have played 
an important part. While it is true that 
farm ieonilien do not take long ‘‘vaca- 
tion’’ trips as is the  aearogee among 
many urban dwellers, farm people are 

etting around much more than they 

Some did. Farm boys and girls, 
especially those in high school and 
college, are doing more travelling. 
Though much of this travel is for 
recreational purposes, it has unquestion- 
ed educational and social values. For 
some families it may mean decisions to 
change their residences to new locations; 
for others, the home community be- 
comes more attractive as a result of 
travel. 

Comparatively rapid changes in the 
make-up and mobility of populations 
are characteristic of new countries 
having considerable frontier to develop. 
Indications point to a decidedly lessened 
rate of population increase for the 
United States in the years to come 
compared with what has happened 
since white settlers first began coloniz- 
ing the Western Hemisphere. This will 
mean a decreased proportion of children 
and an increased proportion of adults. 
Decreasing death rates bring about a 
larger proportion of older people in 
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the total population. These influences 
will reduce the rapidity of change in 
the number and composition of in- 
habitants. But the loss of frontier con- 
ditions as a stimulus to population 
mobility seems to be more or less wholly 
offset by recent developments in trans- 
portation and communication, occu- 
pational mobility, urbanization, and 
that race-old urge to go places and see 
things. 

Of what significance are the fore- 
going and other social trends to vo- 
cational teachers in the rural schools? 

In the first place, I believe that 
students in the rural high schools, 
following the example of their city 
cousins, are becoming increasingly so- 
phisticated and less naive in their 
acceptance of what is brought before 
them by teachers and texts. Dogmatic 
assertions and sweeping generalizations 
are being questioned. Experimentation, 
demonstration, facts, rationalization, 
and first-hand experiences are the means 
whereby the educational process is being 
reconstructed to meet these demands of 
the new ‘‘teen’’ age. Teachers of rural 
young folks will follow such trends if 
they desire to keep abreast of progress 
in the field of education. 

In the second place, farming is a way 
of life as well as a means of livelihood. 
It is impossible to separate the farm 
family from the farm business. Social 
changes which affect the farm family 
are almost certain to have some in- 
fluence upon farming activities. The 
onslaught of the forces of urbanization 
is Causing a new emphasis to be placed 
upon some features of rural life. There 
seems to be much need for a careful 
reevaluation of the basic elements in 
rural and urban cultures as these have 
developed in America. We must see to it 
that the really valuable elements of our 
rural heritage are not obliterated by 
what appear to be socially less desirable 
urban substitutions. At the same time 
we must recognize and make easier of 
rural adoption the good things that 
urbanization can bring to rural life. 

The present depression is bringing 
again to public attention a realization 
of those non-cash incomes and advan- 
tages of farm life which for the most 
art have not been carried over in the 
lives of those who are employed in non- 
agricultural lines. In many quarters we 
hear of a back-to-the-farm movement 
being advocated as one way to meeting 
the unemployment situation. Others 
are recommending a decentralization of 
industry involving smaller plants located 
in rural areas with work hours in these 
factories so arranged that employees 
may live on and operate small farms 
chiefly as a means of reducing their 
living costs and in times of unemploy- 
ment at the factory making the burden 
of relief work lighter because these 
families are raising some of their food 
needs. This is, a aa a plan in- 


volving both economic and social re- 
organization. But it emphasizes a real 
attempt to translate certain advantages 
of farm life both social and economic 
over into the mode of living of workers 
in other industries 

Finally, I believe that some knowl- 
edge of social trends in American life 
is valuable to the teachers of agricultural 
subjects because of the increasing com- 
plexity of human relationships. Of 
course, much of this has an economic 
basis. But most, if not all, of the social 
trends that might be mentioned, can be 
shown to have some very definite in- 
fluences upon agriculture as an industry 
and upon farm people as workers in that 
industry. While this is truly an age of 
specialization and most of us must con- 
centrate on our own particular tasks, it 
is also true that where we are dealing 
with people as part of our ‘‘subject- 
matter’, in order adequately to under- 
stand them in one field it is necessary to 
know a good deal about them in re- 
lated fields. Farm management is re- 
cently showing considerable interest in 
studving the farmer himself in his 
psycho-social environment as one source 
of information as to why some men 
succeed and others are more or less of a 
failure in the operation of their farms. 
The rural sociologist realizes that eco- 
nomic factors and forces have a pro- 
found influence upon social conditions. 

The educational process is being 
viewed more and more not simply as a 
training for life in the future but as an 
unfolding and development of life itself. 
Vocational education, while trying to 
impart knowledge and skills in many 
specialized fields is also recognizing its 
obligation to young people by challeng- 
ing them to lead a more dynamic, more 
abundant life as members of a very com- 
plex yet wonderfully interesting social 
order 
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which was held in Paris. He was 
president of the National Society for 
Vocational Education from 1921 to 
1923. He is a member of Rotary, Phi 
Delta Kappa, The National Educational 
Association, The University Club of 
Albany, New York, The American 
Vocational Association, The New York 
State Vocational Association, The New 
York State Teachers Association and 
many other organizations. 


Mr. Wilson was born February 3, 
1886. He is a graduate of the Brock- 
port (N.Y.) State Normal School and 
the Rochester (N.Y.) Mechanics In- 
stitute. He took special work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and the Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. In 1927 Stout Institute con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of science in recognition of his 
unusual services in the cause of vo- 
cational education. In 1911 he married 
Miss Luella Ellis of Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. Dr. and Mrs. Wilson have 
four children, two boys and two girls. 


Dr. Wilson, as assistant commissioner 
for vocational and extension education, 
New York State Education Department, 
is responsible for the organization, 
supervision and conduct of adult edu- 
cation, agricultural education, the edu- 
cation of physically handicapped chil- 
dren, home economics education, in- 
dustrial education, industrial service, 
rehabilitation and special schools. Since 
the date of his appointment as assistant 
commissioner, the growth of interest 
and accomplishment in the fields of 
work under his direction has been 
unusual. That this is due to his efforts 
and enthusiasm cannot be doubted. 
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THE 1932 CONVENTION 


The American Vocational Association will hold 
its Seventh Annual Convention “In the Heart of 
Amercia,” Kansas City, Missouri, December 7, 8, 


The Hotel Muehlbach will be headquarters. 
| Mr. O. H. Day, 215 Library Building, Kansas City, 
Missouri, is local convention chairman. 
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Kansas City 
A CITY BEAUTIFUL 


Nothing makes a city more attractive 
than a well planned system of parks and 
boulevards around which to build its 
residential district. In that respect 
Kansas City is outstanding. 

The Kansas City parks and parkways 
embrace 3,470 acres, including the 
1,300 acre Swope Park, the gift of Col. 
Thomas H. Swope, one of the largest 
municipal parks in America. The boule- 
vard system, connecting all these parks 
and the residence sections by one con- 
tinuous drive measures 110 miles and 
offers some of the most charming scenic 
rides. Thirty separate parks and play- 
grounds, nineteen municipally owned 
bathing pools and beaches, four golf 
links, scores of tennis courts and base- 
ball diamonds, many well equipped 
picnic grounds, all are embraced in this 
great civic development 
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The far-sighted men who developed 
Kansas City’s residence sections were 
not satisfied merely to take advantage 
of Nature's bountiful hills, slopes, 
stony ledges, natural terraces and wind- 
ing streams. J. C. Nichols, internation- 
ally famous, showed the way to enhance 
natural beauties. He imported statue 
— from Europe, or column settings 
rom Italy, or carved benches from the 
Orient, or fountains from other foreign 
parts. These were placed in secluded 
nooks or in little openings, wherever 
the setting seemed most appropriate 
Lily-decked ponds were created at other 
points. The visitor's eye, roving over 
beautiful lawns, sunken or rock gardens, 
sighting new splendors in architecture 
of homes or churches, is startled almost 
at the appearance of art groups in the 
most unsuspected places. 


Higher testimony than enthusiastic 
praise by visitors has approved the 
work done by Mr. Nichols. He was 
selected by the President as one of the 
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commission to direct the beautification 
of our national capital. The work he 
helped direct will come to a climax next 
year and the Washington centennial 
celebrations will dedicate the various 
projects now under construction. 

Other progressive builders have 
carried on in the same spirit, and its 
residential sections are Kansas City’s 
greatest pride. 

In his lifetime Mr. William Rockhill 
Nelson, founder and for many years 

ublisher of the Kansas City Star, 
leaked the Western Gallery of Art, a 
collection of authentic copies of the 
world’s masterpieces. Many notable 
castings of statue figures and groups are 
included. This exhibit is on display 
at the Public Library. 

Mr. Nelson’s will bequeathed to the 
people one of the most notable art 
gifts in history. More than $12,000,000 
has been realized from the properties, 
all to be expended for the assembling of 
a great art collection to be known as 

















the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, which is being built now with 
prospect of completion next year, and 
the purchase of original masterpeices 
Paintings and other art objects are 
being assembled now, and a consider- 
able collection is on exhibit at the 
Kansas City Art Institute. 


This splendid example of public 
generosity has been followed by other 
individuals and by the public itself 
The Art Institute, just mentioned, is a 
public gift by the late Howard Vander- 
slice. He gave to Kansas City also, in 
his lifetime, the magnificent statue 
group, “The Pioneer Mother.”’ This 
sculpture is placed in Penn Valley Park, 
visible at a distance from the Liberty 
Memorial. That great memorial ex- 
emplifies the Kansas City public’s 
aspirations to give expression to its 
sentiments in lasting beauty. A $2,000,- 
ooo fund was subscribed by the public 
in one week and not a cent of it was 
solicited by personal canvass. All the 
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campaigning was done by newspapers. 
It is eminently proper that such a 
generous outpouring of pennies, dimes 
and dollars should be climaxed with the 
erection of a monumental memorial 
which is internationally famous and is 
studied by art students in all civilized 
countries. 

Another art piece in Kansas City’s 
public purchase list is ““The Scout,”’ 
an Indian equestrian statue. This figure 
is stationed on a small rocky bluff in 
Penn Valley park, with shaded eyes 
peering toward Kaw Point, the juncture 
of the Missouri and Kaw (Kansas 
Rivers. Small effort at imagination is 
required to visualize the white canoe 
voyaguers whom the Indian scout is 
watching as they make camp at that 
place. 


GENERAL PLAN FOR THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION 1932 CONVENTION 


GENERAL SEssIONS 


Wednesday evening, December 7 
One speaker 
Get together, get acquainted 
Dancing 


Thursday evening, December 8 
Banquet and dance 


Friday afternoon, December 9 
Business session 


THE SHIP prize awards 


Friday evening, December 9 
Three speakers: 
One for agriculture 
One for labor 
One for commerce 
One meeting place only 


Secrion MEETINGS 


Thursday A. M. and P. M., Dec. 8 
Agriculture 
Home economics 


Industry 
Commerce 


Thursday A. M. and P. M. Continued 
Social trends 
A separate meeting place for each 
of these five section meetings, both 
forenoon and afternoon 


Friday A. M. and Saturday A. M 
December 9 and 1 
Section and sub-section meetings 
Agriculture 
Trade and Industry 
Industrial Arts 
Home Economics 
Commerce 
Civilian Rehabilitation 
Vocational Guidance 
Part-Time 
A separate meeting place for each 

of these eight section meetings, 
both Friday A. M. and Saturday 
A. M.) 


, 
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TRENDS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
By Laurence SLOAN 


Standards Statistical Service 
New York, N. Y. 

One is always grateful to program 
committees which are somewhat vague 
in their assignments. Your program 
says to this speaker: talk about trends 
in American industry. This invitation 
certainly provides the opportunity for 
what they call, in baseball, a fielder’s 
choice. It could refer to this group of 
trends or that one; to yesterday's, to- 
day’s or tomorrow's trends. Being 
graciously permitted such latitude, then, 
I propose to use the brief time at my 
disposal mainly in fumbling around 
with a few of the problems of the 
future, rather than in describing the 
trends of the past or the present. In 
other words, in this particular talk, 
fallibility and error are absolutely 
guaranteed. 

But, so as not to trespass too far upon 
your committee's generosity, attention 
will for the most part be focused upon 
certain prospective industrial trends, and 
more especially upon these broad trends 
which seem likely to directly affect the 
well-being of the average employe of 
American industry. (And by ‘‘the 
average employe’’ I mean the average 
wage earner in American industry, re- 
gardless of whether he wears no collar 
or a white collar, regardless of whether 
he (or she) operates a slide rule, a 


typewriter, a lathe, a drilling machine, 
a sewing machine, a ticket punching 
machine, a cash register or a wheel 
barrow. ) 

In our crystal-gazing we shall, merely 
for convenience, refer to the period that 
stretches over, say, the next two or 
three years as the short term future, 
and that which spans the next decade 
as the longer term future. Regarded 
mainly from the viewpoint of the 
average industrial worker, what are 
some of the most significant basic 
trends that seem likely to affect his 
material well-being, in one way or 
another, during the short and long 
term future? 

It appears a self-evident, indisputable 
truth that throughout the future there 
will occur a further marked advance in 
industrial technology. 

Some engineers feci that the decade 
covering the nineteen twenties was one 
which, in the fullness and effectiveness 
of its technological developments, will 
stand as a record for many, many years 
to come. It would seem to make very 
little difference whether this forecast 
is or is not valid. The essential fact, 
for our present purposes, is the entire 
absence of evidence that technological 
development is about to become a 
decadent force. The curve is still a 
rising one, in all probability, only the 
degree of rise being placed in issue. 
If this is true it must follow, not 
merely as a matter of rhetorical logic 
but equally as a matter of scientific 
fact, that the long term trend line of 
technological unemployment is also 
a rising one. 

Before leaving this point, it may be 
well to be specific perhaps even to the 
extent of tediousness. The term tech- 
nological unemployment is not here 
misused in its popular sense. Popularly, 
the term conveys the idea of improve- 
ments in industrial technique or mana- 
gerial methodology which results in 
permanent unemployment. Permit me 
the privilege of disclaiming any such 
notion. The greater the volume of our 

roduct, and the smaller its manu- 
| sa and distributing cost, the 
greater will be the aggregate volume 
of goods and services that we may 
exchange among ourselves over a period 
of time 

But displacement of man power by 
new invention and new methodology 
assuredly is temporarily painful; and 
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TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


By Macnus W. ALEXANDER, President 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York City 


The competitive principle is the 
foundation-stone of industrial oper- 
ation in the United States. It naturally 
tends to foster individualism on the 

art of industrial executives in the con- 
Sect of their separate enterprises. Mana- 
gerial policies in this country lack, 
therefore, the uniformity that character- 
izes industrial control in countries in 
which competition has been supplanted 
or modified by other forms of organi- 
zation. In contrast, American industry 
presents a wide divergence of opinion on 
the economic problems that confront it; 
and the methods of dealing with these 
problems are equally varied. Con- 
sequently, it is not easy to determine 
any specific trends on the part of 
management of American industry as a 
whole in recent years. 

Yet, in spite of the difficulty that the 
variety al complexity of managerial 

roblems and policies in American in- 
way place in the way of analysis, it 
is possible to discern in the significant 
economic changes that have taken place 
in recent decades indications of certain 
trends in industrial management. Grow- 
ing voluntary co-operation among busi- 
ness executives has, to a considerable 
extent, broken down the isolation of 
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when we are dealing with broad in- 
dustrial trends, as here, the word 
‘““temporary’’ may well denote a period 
of several years. Our problem of tech- 
nological unemployment, then, is not 
one which must inevitably end in 
ultimate disaster, but rather one which 
can readily become—actually does be- 
come—quite serious in its shorter term 
aspects. 

Moreover, it seems to me a matter 
of great significance, so far as the 
average wage carner is concerned, that 
the current major business depression 
falls in the midst of a longrun period of 
such extraordinarily rapid develop- 
ment in the technique of production, 
distribution and business management. 
No other depression has had such a 
background. The significance is this: 
the current depression has forced the 
application of technical and managerial 
improvements which otherwise might 
have been considerably further delayed. 

This observation may be stated still 
more bluntly. Business has progressively 
realized, over recent years, that by the 
application of improved methods all 
along the line it could have dispensed 
with an even greater number of workers 
than were actually being let out. But 
inertia is a powerful force. The milk of 
human kindness is a powerful drink. 
Prosperity is a powerful sedative. It is 
my personal guess that American busi- 
ness in the aggregate, by the full 
application of the most modern and 
scientific methods of production, dis- 
tribution and management, could have 
dispensed with at ieast 5 to 7 percent of 
the wage earners who were employed 
in 1929, and still have produced the 
same volume of physical product in 
that year. 

The grinding of the depression mill 
stones made it necessary, first, to do 
what could have been done two years 
earlier, and then, second, to go still 
farther and adapt payrolls to the de- 
clining demand for the product. 

This 5 to 7 percent of payroll elimi- 
nations which we assume could have 
been made in 1929 by a ruthless putting 
on of the screw (it might have been 10 
percent; perhaps even as much as 15 
percent—exact figures are meaningless, 
and are used only for illustrative pur- 
poses) we shall refer to as reflecting the 
effects of delayed technological un- 
employment. 

We have then, at the present time, 
three types of unemployed wage earners: 
those suffering normal technological un- 
employment; those suffering delayed 
technological unemployment; and those 
suffering from cyclical unemployment. 
The latter class are of course by far the 
most numerous, and will be reabsorbed 
the more quickly. But the two first 
named classes are very considerable— 
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more so, I fear, than most people 
realize. My crude estimate of their 
prospect of return to active, full time 
employment may be summed up mathe 
matically as follows: 

Say that in January, 1930, when we 
were just beginning the really rapid 
slide down into the depression, we 
made 1,000,000 units of goods. Say that 
it required 100,000 wage earners to 
produce, distribute, and manage the 
production and distribution of these 
wage earners to produce, dis- 
tribute, and manage the production 
and distribution of these 1,000,000 units. 
My guess would be—and remember this 
again is sheer guess—that on the way 
up and out of the depression we will, 
when we again reach the 1,000,000 
unit a month level of production. 
‘perhaps 18 months hence) be able to 
handle the making and the selling of 
this product with 85,000 workers. 
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So much has the great depression 
forced business to realize—largely 
against its will and against its humani- 
tarian instincts, in all likelihood. 

The trend of commodity prices, which 
has a much closer relationship to the 
average wage earner’s well-being than 
he himself usually realizes or under- 
stands, has been moving mainly in a 
downward direction since the great 
inflation boom of 1920. Temporarily, 
at least, prices have gotten off this 
established trend line, and have moved 
sharply downward to an abnormally 
lower level. 

Over the shorter term future, re- 
covering prices are in order. On the 
other hand, most economists are in 
agreement that the longer term pros- 
pect favors a resumption of the declin- 
ing trend, rather than a definite or 
sustained reversal of this major direc- 
tional movement 

From prices we move logically to 
wage rates. The trend has been down- 
ward for some eighteen months past; 
the current trend is downward; the 
prospective trend, over the immediate 
future, is downward. The recent aggres- 
sive and concerted actions of groups of 
employers in two major industries 
railroading and building—leave no 
doubt as: to what we are to expect in 
this direction. 

And why not? Millions of agricul- 
turalists are paying the penalty of 
abnormally low commodity prices. 
Millions of industrial workers, in both 
the white collar and no collar classes, 
have already been obliged to yield to 
the avalanchal trend toward lower 
prices and lower rates of compensation. 
Why should the process be halted half 
way? 

This country, for reasons beyond the 
control of its political and business 
leaders—or at least that’s what they 
say— is in the process of revaluating its 
assets. Popularly, this process is known 
as deflation. So far as wages are con- 
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cerned, why stop when deflation has 
been only partially accomplished? Why 
stop when only the least protected, 
least well organized workers have been 
forced to the inevitable? Nothing could 
be more unfair to those who have al- 
ready been obliged to yield than that 
they should be forced to purchase the 
products of the well organized minority 
at prices based upon non-deflated wage 
costs. 

The wage deflation process hurts. 
We all wish it could have been avoided 

manv of us having the wish flavored 
by a distinctly personal viewpoint 
But now that wage reduction has 
started, now that it has progressed thus 
far, the only reasonable thing would 
seem to be to finish the job that has 
been started, but to do so as promptly 
as possible, so that workers will begin 
to again feel the confidence thev should 
in the permanency of the size of their 
present pay envelopes. 

Identification of the current and near 
term prospective trend of wage rates 
leads us directly to the problem of the 
length of the working week. I presume 
that there is hardly a labor leader or a 
welfare worker in this country who is 
not crying aloud, pleading intently 
with public sentiment, for a reduction 
in the hours of employment per worker. 

I suppose there are a few business 
analysts who do not confidently expect 
the definite establishment of the 5 day 
week and the 6 hour day sometime 
during the next decade; few business 
executives who are not more or less 
resigned to it. And I lay before you, 
with all the emphasis at my command, 
the opinion that never in recent decades 
has there been a greater economic 
heresy; never a doctrine so thoroughly 
inimical to the material well-being of 
the American wage earner 

Parenthetically, I am glad to be 
speaking in the dignified confines of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, before men and 
women accustomed to due restraint, 
rather than in Union Square. If my 
platform were in the latter named 
forum, the brick bats and cabbages 
would already be on the wing. But 
bear with me through a few moments 
of explanation 

The reason I say the plea for the 
greatly shortened working week is 
sheer heresy is because, either under 
the conditions which now prevail or 
under those likely to prevail at any 
proximate future date, it will be a 
shorter working week aft shorter pay. 

The owners of business neither can, 
nor will, absorb the differential—that 
is, not so long as world costs and 
prices have any bearing whatsoever 
upon our domestic situation; not so 
long as capitalism continues the domi- 
nant note in our economic organization; 
not so long as competition remains the 
basis of the production, exchange and 
pricing of goods and services. Nor can 
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or will the consumers of the product 
of industry, under prevailing conditions 
of competition and freedom of choice, 
absorb this cost differential. 

With anything short of revolutionary, 
even cataclysmic changes in our eco- 
nomic organization, it will be the 
workers themselves who will be obliged 
to absorb this cost margin if it becomes 
effective during the proximate future. 
They are absorbing it now. There are 
thousands of business concerns oper- 
ating at the present time on the basis of 
the 5 day week. They had the 6 day 
week in 1929, of course. I challenge 
anyone to point to as many as 1 percent 
of these establishments which are still 
paying for 6 days’ work. It simply 
isn't being done that way. Many and 
many a wage earner has first had his 
pay automatically reduced by a swing 
to the 5 day week, then a further slash 
in the rate of pay on top of that. And of 
course, we are here making no reference 
whatsoever to the numerous establish- 
ments in which the 4, 3, and 2 day week 
are in effect, at wages which nicely 
correspond with these numerals. 

For us to emerge from the current 
period of depression immediately into 
a system of hours and wages based upon 
the 5 day week and the 6 hour day 
would mean, in this speaker's humble 
judgment, the permanent impoverish- 
ment of our wage earners. Instead of 
assuring that the great majority of 
bread winners would be reasonably 
well supplied with a regular flow of 
material goods and useful services, we 
would in all likelihood assure a majority 
of them remaining for an indefinite 
period at the bare sustenance level. 
There would simply not be enough 
wages to go around an ony other basis 

that is, not at the present time, and 
not in a society organized as in ours. 

Mind you, I am not for a moment 
protesting against that process known 
as ‘‘spreading work’’ as an emergency 
measure. For the time being this is, 
unhappily, the best plan that can be 
devised. My protest is that any friend 
or well-wisher of the American wage 
earner should plead for the 5 day week 
and the 6 hour day as a permanent cure 
for the present unemployment situation. 

Let these mislead pleaders restrain 
themselves until the next period of 
great prosperity. Then they might 
make another step forward toward an 
end which everyone is willing to grant 
would be a desirable one, if it were 
reached in an orderly fashion. But for 
the time being, the inescapable fact 
is that those wage earners who are 
currently enjoying the 5 day week, or 
the 4 day or the 3 day, are paying for it 
themselves. There are no surplus profits 
out of which the employer can pay; 
conditions of competition and the 
price level prohibits it. 

Therefore, if the wage earners con- 
tinue to have the shorter week, they 
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will themselves continue to pay for it, 
unless all signs fail, unless all economic 
precedent undergoes a radical change. 

Think of it this way for a moment. 
If there is any principle of economics 
which is secure beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt, it is that the material well- 
being of a given society must, over a 
period of time, equate with the physical 
volume of that society’s product. 

This is a matter of simple arithmetic. 
You cannot eat potatoes which were 
never grown nor live in houses which 
were never built. The larger the size 
of the physical product, the more there 
is to divide among the different mem- 
bers of a society and, more often than 
not, the greater the share of each. 
Further, the greater the technological 
equipment and knowledge of society, 
the fewer are the workers required to 
turn out a product of given size, the 
greater is the surplus production per 
worker engaged in its output and, 
therefore, the greater is the number of 
persons who live by rendering services 
rather than by producing goods, since 
the services so rendered are paid for out 
of the surplus created by the workers. 


With this conception in mind, we 
come even nearer to the heart of the 
problem. It is quite conceivable that, 
at some point in the not too distant 
future, our technology may have ad- 
vanced so far that our present corps 
of wage earners can produce in a given 
year, say, 50 percent more product than 
they produced in 1929, working half 
as many hours per week. But at what 
wages? Not at the 1929 wages by any 
means, if the experience of the present 
is any criterion, or if the forecast of a 
long term downward movement in 
commodity prices is in any wise correct. 

Or go at it from the other angle. It is 
conceivable that, in our next great 
period of prosperity, a volume of 
product 50 per cent greater than 1929's 
could be turned out by, say, three- 
fourths of the wage earners who were 
employed in that last year of good 
times. Theoretically, this would render 
the 25 per cent who had been released 
free to render intangible services to the 
producers and their employers—play 
the violin for them, educate their 
children, doctor them, minister to their 
spiritual desires, cut their hair and 
trim their finger nails, etc., etc. 

All well and good if the producers 
(who control the disbursement of the 
national income) were willing or could 
afford to accept and pay for 25 per cent 
more services than previously. But 
habits in the consumption of services 
change even more slowly than in the 
consumption of physical goods. Cer- 
tainly, during the next few years the 
service demands of the average Ameri- 
can wage earner who has a job are not 
going to step up by anything like 25 
percent. And of course, with the 
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experience of 1930-31 in mind, there is 
always the qustion of what wages it 
would be possible or practical to pay 
to the 75 per cent who might remain 
employed in the productive process 
under conditions of greatly advanced 
technology. 

If the preceding line of analysis is not 
altogether fallacious, therefore, the 
long term program of the American 
wage earner and his friends should be 
directed not toward the limitation of 
production by the introduction of the 
shorter working week; not toward the 
limitation of consumption by the in- 
troduction of a shorter per capita pay 
envelope; not toward the wage earner’s 
permanent impoverishment by the 
perpetual “‘spreading’’ of work, but 
toward those means and expediencies 
which will result in a material long 
term increase in the size of this country’s 
physical product. 

The way back to py lies not 
in the limitation of the size of the 
national product, but in its increase. 
Only by an increase in the aggregate 
volume of goods to be divided can the 
per capita share of each be enlarged. 
Any social program based upon any 
other concept merely ignores the simple 
mathematics of the case. What the 
average American both wants and needs 
is not the opportunity to do a bigger 
job of loafing, but the opportunity 
to do a full, honest week’s work, and 
to collect therefor an appropriate and 
just share of the product. 

Unhappily, in a highly organized and 
infinitely complex economy such as 
ours, the will to produce and the 
opportunity to do so are not always 
coincident, even at the flood tide of 
prosperity. At the ebb tide, as now, 
the will outruns the opportunity by an 
immeasurably wide margin. For the 
most part this is the fault of the eco- 
nomic mechanism itself, with its in- 
numerable imperfections; but to a not 
inconsiderable extent it is due to the 
limitation of the capacity of the average 
member of our society. This, in turn, is 
to no small extent due to his cir- 
cumscribed training, and to his lack 
of understanding of the general eco- 
nomic scene. 

It is the limitation of capacity in the 
average American wage earner to which 
I wish to direct your especial attention. 
We have carpenters, we have barbers, 
we have blacksmiths, we have metal 
machine operators, wood machine oper- 
ators, shipping clerks, billing clerks, 
salesmen, buyers and what not—or in 
other words, we have specialization. 
And the specialist, when he, for reasons 
beyond his control, finds himself denied 
the opportunity to produce, is in a 
tight place. He knows not where to 
turn. 

In our carefully contrived system of 
training young people for adult life, 
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the production of the species known as 
bachelor of arts has always seemed to 
me to be a stupendous imbecility. Here 
we have not even a first class specialist. 
That comes later. We turn the A.B. 
loose into the fierce struggle of our 
capitalistic system, unequipped for any- 
thing in particular, and entirely un- 
acquainted with the underlying forces 
of conflict and acquisition which are 
inevitable in competition. The smae 
situation in varying degree, and es- 
pecially the same remoteness from the 
realities of the competitive struggle 
for livelihood and gain, is apparent 
throughout our educational system as 
we move downward from its higher 
branches. 


Vocational education and training is 
of course the farthest removed from the 
criticism of lacking in reality, but even 
it cannot go scott free, under the test 
of present conditions. It tends to 
cnlesinn over-specialization rather 
than under-specialization. A worker 
equipped for expertness in but one line 
of endeavor is like a house with only 
one window; when the sun happens to 
be on the other side, the house is dark 
and cold. 


If I might be so bold as to make the 
suggestion, I would like to leave with 
you the thought of more intensively 
developing, in vocational training, what 
we may here call the ambidexterity of 
capacity. For example, it seems to me 
that an expert carpenter who less 
oo a but still passably well could 
take dictation in short hand, operate 
a calculating machine and perhaps 
function as a chef's first helper, would 
have a much better chance staying off 
the bread line in times of economic 
cyclone than would the one-shot 
specialist. Similarly situated would be 
the economist or statistician who could 
also, after a fashion, set permanent 
waves for the patrons of beauty parlors, 
handle a team of mules, teach Latin or 
Greek, and perhaps even grow vege- 
tables. 

Many times during the past few years 
I have heard comments as to the 
necessity for training our people for the 
greater amount of leisure which they 
are going to enjoy with the arrival of 
the millennium. Obviously, these com- 
mentators cannot all be thinking in the 
same terms, or reasoning from the same 
set of principles. Some of them, I fancy, 
are thinking about training for an 
enhanced amount of esthetic pleasure. 
But I wonder if the more penetrating 
thinkers who are reflecting upon the 
future status of American industry and 
its workers are not letting their thoughts 
play somewhat along the lines outlined 
a second ago, viz: more intensive 
development, during the youthful form- 
ative period, of the ambidexterity of 
Capacity; an enlargement of the oppor- 
tunity for the individual worker to 
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produce, regardless of the exigencies of 
the capitalistic system at any given 
moment, and regardless of whether the 
shorter working week is forced upon 
him on unfavorable terms, an enhance- 
ment of the individual worker's control 
over his own destiny. 

Two very famous and very useful men 
have, during recent years, made con- 
spicious attacks upon the problem 
from different angles. In India, we have 
seen Mahatma Gandhi pleading for 
a return to the handcrafts. To us modern 
Americans, denizens of the machine 
age, accustomed to the turbulent flow 
of economic progress and naturally 
desiring its continuance, this seems 
sheer nonsense. And no doubt it really 
is. But beneath it there is a basic idea: 
the idea of the worker more nearly 
controlling his own opportunity to 
produce—a right which he automati- 
cally surrendered with the develop- 
ment of the machine in a competitive 
capitalistic system 

Rumor has it that a few months ago 
at Detroit, Mr. Ford Henry made it a 
requisite of employment in his auto- 
mobile plants that every worker should 
cultivate a garden in his back yard. 
It is highly unlikely that any such 
ukase was ever issued, but it is alto- 
gether probable that Mr. Ford’s pene- 
trating mind has been running some- 
where along this line, and that he has 
set forth certain ideas which make this 
rumor not entirely without point. 

Fundamentally, his thought must be 
closely akin to that of the Mahatma: 
an increased control by the individual 
over his opportunity to produce. But 
probably Mr. Ford goes a bit farther 
than that. Probably he is thinking also 
of the supplementation of income by 
industrial wage earners, during hours, 
or weeks, or even months of involun- 
tarily enjoyment of additional leisure. 


It is quite natural that, once started 
working in such terms, the mind of any 
thoughtful American would turn at 
once to the soil—to the ‘‘good earth’’. 
There are some 1.9 billion acres of it 
under our flag, almost one half of which 
is tillable. It is especially appropriate 
that Mr. Ford, if he was thinking of the 
supplementation of mercurial industrial 
income, should have thought in terms 
of agriculture. He it is who, by the 
development of cheap individual trans- 
portation, has eliminated the town 
dweller’s and even the city dweller’s, 
traditional inaccessibility to the soil. 

And yet with units of individual 
transportation now available so cheaply 
that almost any thrifty person can avail 
himself of one if he will make only 
moderate sacrifices and if he isn’t too 
choicy, and with land, land, land 
everywhere not paying its keep to 
PROFESSIONAL farmers and _there- 
fore available in small plots at ridicu- 
lously low prices—despite these oppor- 
tunities for the individual's control of 
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at least a part of his own will to pro- 
duce, several million people in this 
country are on the verge of starvation 
this winter; saved from it only by wide- 
spread public beneficence. It 
quite make sense. 


doesn't 


All of us, one feels sure, are beginning 
to get a little sick of the economic 
doctors who, on every possible public 
occasion nowadays, loudly tell us what 
is wrong with the world, what caused 
the present catastrophe, what we must 
do to get out of it, etc. I merely wish, 
in conclusion, to disclaim any attempt 
whatsoever at economic doctoring. A 
mere handful of relatively simple 
thoughts have been presented for your 
consideration—only pigmies when set 
against the cudeanel backdrop of our 
whole economic life. These thoughts 
maybe summed up quite briefly as 
follows.: 

1. General economic conditions and 
prospects are such that, unless we are 
continuously and effectively upon the 
alert, the average American wage 
earner stands at least a chance to 
permanently lose portions of certain 
advantages which have slowly accured 
to him over the long term past. 


2. His long term welfare cannot 
possibly be advanced by limiting his 
opportunity to produce, but only by 
enhancing this opportunity. 

3. Any social program designed to 
further general economic well-being 
must take this basic fact into due 
account. 


4. Vocational training is a distinct 
aid in developing the opportunity to 
produce, and its further extension 
should be incessantly urged by every 
thoughtful person. 

5. It is here suggested that those who 
are now in control of our vocational 
training mechanism—that is, your- 
selves—might well give further thought 
first, to the development of greater 
ambidexterity of individual capacity 
to produce, and second, to the develop- 
ment of a trurer pre-realization of the 
demands, hazards, and hardships of 
the competitive society in which all of 
us are obliged to earn our board and 
keep. 

It is not held that any or all of these 
lines of thought, even though they 
wereforth with developed into definitive 
lines of action, would solve the problem 
of the world’s economic ills. The query 
is merely raised as to whether these 
forces might not, possibly, function 
somewhat in the process of alleviation. 

You will have observed that, knowing 
nothing whatsoever about vocational 
training, I speak of it with great assur- 
ance, even with the display of some 
authority. This is a habit which is cust- 
omary with all public speakers. And 
that is why they are sometimes quite 
sincere when they thank their audi- 
ences for their kind attention. 
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TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Continued from Page 34 


individual enterprise and induced and 
introduced collective attention to com- 
mon problems. Industrial management 
has come to take a broader viewpoint 
of its problems, to see things in larger 
erspective. This wider outlook has 
iboad of great importance in the improve- 
ment of industrial relations and in the 
promotion of economic and social prog- 
ress; it has raised consideration of the 
human factor in industry to an impor- 
tance co-ordinate with that of the 
technological, financial, and distrib- 
utive factors. It has led to the more 
general edoption of managerial policies 
that take into account ultimate as well 
as immediate implications and con- 
sequences and social as well as economic 
interests. 


The tendency on the part of indus- 
trial management to view its problems 
from this broader angle is illustrated by 
the policies that are nowbeing applied in 
the introduction of efficiency methods. 
Industrial efficiency is no longer treated 
as merely a speeding-up process, but 
rather as a goal to be attained through 
the establishment of proper relation- 
ships between management and men, 
and between men and machinery. The 
capabilities of individual workers are 
being studied, to the end that each may 
be given the opportunity to exercise his 
full capacity in the industrial process. 
Facilities are being provided through 
apprenticeship and similar organized 
methods for the training of future work- 
men and foremen and for the broader 
education of those already in such 
occupational positions, as stepping- 
stones to increased earnings and to fur- 
ther promotion. As a means of increas- 
ing industrial efficiency, the value of 
‘pihonicial training in relation to the 
development of a co-ordinated and 
effective organization is being more 
generally recognized than ever before. 
As a result, well-considered methods for 
greater efficiency in plant operation, in 
which the workers are asked to take a 
conscious part, and other incentive 
plans including vocational education 
are supplementing other means through 
which to seek and to secure industrial 
improvement. 


Management to-day is alive to the 
importance for industry of the general 
well-being of its employees, measured 
either in physical or in mental values. 
Growing concern for the health and 
safety of workers in industry manifests 
itself in health and safety education in 
first-aid installations, and in medical 
and hospital care of the employees in 
industrial plants, or in entire com- 
munities, for the benefit of the local 
industries and at their expense. Often, 
medical and nursing services are also 
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extended to the homes of the workers. 
These measures have their origin not 
solely in philanthropic or humani- 
tarian impulse, although something of 
that spirit is implied; they rest essenti- 
ally on an enlightened self-interest and, 
by that token, are more surely made a 
permanent part of managerial policy. 
Equally, for the promotion of the 
mental well-being of employees, a 
broader outlook has led management to 
recognize the need for some effective 
substitute for the closer personal con- 
tact between Management and its em- 
ployees that formerly existed, when in- 
dustrial operations were conducted on a 
small scale and the employer was in 
effect a member as well as the director 
of the working force. 

Recent years have witnessed a many- 
sided, widespread development of in- 
dustrial relations policies that are serv- 
ing as efficient substitutes for the 
former personal contacts in the employ- 
ment relationship and are fostering a 
personal interest of the employee in the 
activities and success of the industrial 
concern employing him. Systems of 
employee representation through works 
councils of one kind or another, em- 
ployee stock ownership, thrift and in- 
vestment plans, mutual benefit associ- 
ations, pension systems, unemploy- 
ment benefits, and other forms of social 
insurance, sometimes conducted and 
financed solely by the employers or by 
the employees and sometimes by their 
joint effort, are some of the significant 
practical expressions of modern mana- 
gerial policy in American industry. 
While, naturally, the unusual business 
depression of the last two years has 
interfered with the full development of 
the possibilities and benefits of many 
of these plans and in some instances has 
compelled their temporary discon- 
tinuance, on the whole these various 
methods of promoting a more satis- 
factory employment relationship have 
weathered the storm with deserved 
success. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that the growing movement to assist 
employees to acquire gradual owner- 
ship of stock securities of their employ- 
ing companies through installment pay- 
ments received no serious setback on 
account of the stock market collapse 
in the fall of 1929 and the subsequent 
lowering of security price levels. In 
fact, new offers made by several con- 
cerns in 1930 and in 1931, to sell to their 
employees under partial payment plans 
their own stock securities, at a fixed 
price that was usually lower than the 
market price, have found ready accep- 
tance among the employees, who there- 
by testified to their confidence in their 
managements, notwithstanding the 
business and price situations. These 
facts have been brought out by research 
studies of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. It first studied employees 
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stock purchase plans in 389 industrial 
concerns in the United States in 1927. 
Specifically, it was found that in 315 
companies with nearly 2,750,000 em- 
ployees over 800,000 employees had al- 
ready purchased, in full or in part under 
a company plan, company stock to the 
value of over $1,000,000,000. A study 
conducted in the middle of 1930 showed 
that the stock market crisis of 1929 
had but little affected these stockhold- 
ings and that, as already stated, new 
stock purchases had in several in- 
stances taken placc. A new survey just 
finished includes most of the large 
companies identified with employee 
stock purchase plans. It shows that it 
is the quite general policy of manage- 
ment to permit employees to cancel their 
subscriptions for company stock and to 
receive back their accumulated instal- 
ment payments, usually with interest 
Where normal wage income has not 
been seriously interfered with by the 
business depression, there seems to have 
been little inclination on the part of 
employee subscribers to take advantage 
of this offer even when, as in many Cases, 
the market price of the stock had dropped 
below the figure at which the stock was 
offered to the employees and subscribed 
for by them. On the other hand, where 
curtailed wage income has taken place 
or wages have ceased altogether in 
individual cases, a considerable pro- 
portion of employee subscribers for 
stock have found it necessary to cancel 
their purchase agreements. Manage- 
ment’s assumption of whatever loss 
results from these cancellations—and 
the loss has been considerable in some 
cases—is further evidence of manage- 
ment’s willingness to view problems 
arising out of the employment relation 
from a broad social viewpoint. That the 
ivilege of cancellation is fully and 
hencly extended to employees is shown, 
for example, by the following statement 
issued by the president of the New York 
Central Lines: ‘‘Should you desire to 
avail yourself of the privilege of can- 
celling your subscription, you may do 
so with full assurance that the Com- 
pany in nowise disapproves of such 
action on your part. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
offered in May, 1930, to its employees 
360,000 shares of common stock at $50 
a share on the instalment plan. The 
stock was then selling in the open mar- 
ket at about $75. The offering was 
heavily oversubscribed, 72,349 em- 
ployees subscribing for one or more 
shares of stock. At present the stock is 
selling in the market at about $22. 
Although many employees have been 
forced to cancel their subscriptions and 
call for the return of their payments 
with interest, as they are permitted to 
do at any time before the stock is 


entirely paid for, 24,700 or 34% of the 
original subscribers are still continuing 
their payments. These two cases are 
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indicative of a large number of other 
cases that could be presented. 

These modern industrial relations 
plans have had, and probably will con- 
tinue to have, their origin and develop- 
ment essentially in the larger industrial 
enterprises, since these have both the 
money-power and the man-power to 
experiment with such plans and to give 
them a permanent place in managerial 
policy. Nevertheless, many good ideas 
in this field were first developed and 
tried out in the smaller industrial plants 
and were then taken over into the 
larger establishments. The process has 
been generally the other way, however, 
largely because the managers of the 
smaller enterprise did not, and do not 
now, fully recognize that they can 
adopt certain organized industrial re- 
lations activities on a scale and at a cost 
commensurate with the size and capac- 
ity of their smaller industrial units. 

An impartial study of the facts re- 
garding the development of definitely 
organized plans and programs in the 
interest of the well-being of the em- 
ployees and the efficiency of industrial 
establishments in the United States will 
justify the claim that American manage- 
ment as a whole is in increasing measure 
giving to personnel problems and in- 
dustrial relationships the intelligent 
consideration which those important 
questions deserve. Certainly, American 
industrial management occupies in this 
respect the leading position in the 
world and bids fair to continue to exert 
a profound and constructive influence 
upon industrial management in other 
countries. That there are still industrial 
enterprises operated in the United States, 
in which a quite general disregard of 
employee welfare continues to typify 
managerial policy must be admitted. 
This failure to read the handwriting on 
the wall is in my judgment, however, a 
passing phase of American managerial 
thought and practice. 

The most significant recent develop- 
ment in American industrial manage- 
ment has been the growing social- 
mindedness of industrial executives. 
They now recognize generally that, in 
carrying out their primary function of 
conserving and promoting the economic 
interests of their stockholders by secur- 
ing for them adequate returns on the 
invested capital, appropriate consider- 
ation must also be given to the interests 
of society in the application of various 
economic and social policies to the 
conduct of industry. This new attitude 
of industrial management does not 
fundamentally represent paternalism, 
but it does mean a reasonable subordi- 
nation of private interests to the general 
public interests. 

The complaint is, nevertheless, fre- 
quently heard that industrial execu- 
tives lack an adequate social view- 
point. This criticism usually arises out 
of the failure of industrial management 





quickly and fully to adopt particular 
measures for the solution of social 
problems that are inherent in present 
imperfections of economic organization 
in the capitalistic system. Often the 
the critics, without practical exper- 
ience in the organization of industry and 
without definite responsibility for in- 
dustry’s successful conduct, are loud and 
persistent in their denunciation of 
management, because their own meas- 
ures are not being adopted. If they 
would analyze more add the prob- 
lems of management and take into 
account that sudden and radical changes 
tend to disorganize the industrial sys- 
tem, which is both a delicate organism 
and a mechanism, they would be more 
circumspect in their complaints, more 
generous in their admission that great 
progress has been made by American 
management in the solution of economic 
and social problems of industry, and 
more patient in their attitude toward 
the complex and perplexing employ- 
ment relationships in modern economic 
life. 

Industrial managers are daily con- 
fronted with practical problems that 
cannot be disregarded, but must be 
faced and soundly solved in the interest 
of those millions of stockholders and 
bondowners, large and small, whose 
money investment keeps the enterprise 
going. Admittedly, the individual and 
collective problems of the salary and 
wage earners employed in each enter- 
prise have equally a rightful claim to 
management's attention, even though 
the preservation of the enterprise as a 
going concern on a socially justifiable 
basis must be paramount. Since, there- 
fore, each problem of social character in 
industry must be considered in respect 
to its probable effect upon successful 
industrial operation, as well as its 
social consequences, a social-minded 
management, to be effective, must also 
be a conservative management. Con- 
servative management, however, does 
not mean reactionary management; 
rather it denotes a management that 
in all its functions first broadly studies 
the probable consequences of each new 
step and undertakes such step only when 
there is reasonable assurance that eco- 
nomic and social benefit will result or, 
at least, that no economic and social 
harm will follow. 


In former periods, when the up- 
building of industry in the United 
States in the face of uncertainties and 
difficulties was a primary task of our 
people, and when the pressure of a 
rapidly growing population seeking 
self-support, intensified by the then pre- 
vailing free or only slightly restricted 
immigration, offered to industrial 
management both opportunity and em- 
barrassment in rapid expansion of pro- 
duction, the mind of management natur- 
ally concentrated largely on economic 
considerations and consequences. The 
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rapidly disappearing personal contact 
in the employment relationship con- 
tributed to this mental attitude. Ma- 
chinery rather than men was then the 
vital issue, whether it was the ma- 
chinery of managerial method or of the 
productive process. 

In more recent times, the attention of 
management has been sharply directed 
to the social aspects of industrial prob- 
lems. The growth of industry, in the 
last decade of the previous century and 
since, proceeded so rapidly and brought 
together such large numbers of workers 
under the direction of single manage- 
ments that attention to these workers 
as individual men and women forced 
itself upon management's mind, and the 
social viewpoint became more important 
to industrial leaders and resulted in a 
reshaping of managerial policy along 
the lines I have previously discussed. 

At first confining itself more narrowly 
to the problems of the employment 
relationship, management became in- 
creasingly interested in the broader im- 
plications of such issues, especially as 
they manifested themselves in growing 
fluctuations in business activity and in 
prolonged business depressions. Con- 
siderable attention was, therefore, given 
to remedial measures that would coun- 
teract the effects of seasonal or cyclical 
fluctuations of employment. The intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices, stimu- 
lated by growing competition and by 
scientific and technological advance, 
proceeded with more careful consider- 
ation of their effects on the mainte- 
nance of the regular working force. 
About two years ago, the chief execu- 
tive of a large industrial enterprise in 
one of the major industries of the 
country told me of the invention and 
perfection of a machine capable of tak- 
ing the place of a large number of the 
then functioning machines and of many 
machine operators, and the introduction 
of which in his own plant and in those 
of a few large competitors, on a license- 
fee basis, would bring immediate great 
profits to his stockholders but also 
material injury to, and perhaps even 
elimination of, some other going con- 
cerns and their employees. Fortunately, 
that man had a social as well as an 
economic outlook and he was, there- 
fore, seeking a formula through which 
he could bring about economic advan- 
tage without social injury. He found his 
formula in a gradual introduction of the 
new machine under restriction of its 
application to certain products of manu- 
facture, in order to give the process of 
technical transformation in the industry 
a chance to work out and the workers 
to be displaced an opportunity for 
gradual absorption into other employ- 
ments. 

A similar broad-minded attitude 
toward social problems has character- 
ized American industrial management 
during the current business depression. 
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When it became increasingly evident 
that curtailment of operations was in- 
evitable, industrial executives, with few 
exceptions, discarded the traditional 
policy of wholesale and indiscriminate 
discharge of employees and endeavored 
to meet the situation rather by spread- 
ing out the available work among the 
entire labor force, as far as this was 
practicable, and by selecting workers 
without dependents when lay-offs could 
no longer be avoided. Wage rates were, 
at first, generally maintained in the hope 
of speedy business recovery. When re- 
covery failed, wage rates were reduced, 
but not by more than the decline that 
had meanwhile taken place in the cost 
of living and in commodity prices 
generally. The purchasing power of the 
high wage Zz 1929 was, therefore, 
generally maintained, even though its 
monetary value had decreased. Plans 
were devised to provide relief for em- 
loyees who had to be dispensed with 
ie no fault of their own, and systematic 
efforts were begun to guard against 
similar unemployment situations in the 
future. In its book on ‘‘Unemployment 
Benefits and Insurance’’ the National 
Industrial Conference Board, expresses 
this broader attitude of industriai 
management in these words: 


“It is generally recognized that in- 
dustry is concerned with the social 
welfare of its workers. It may be right- 
fully maintained that it is to the interest 
of industry to do what it can to protect 
its more stable and permanent working 
force against the vicissitudes of fluctu- 
ating employment. Industry should not, 
however, be held responsible for caring 
in similar manner for its unstable, inter- 
mittent, casual, and temporary em- 
ployees. There should, in the event of 
unemployment, be regarded rather as a 
charge on society. 


“The public manifests an increasing 
interest in the adoption of some humane 
and adequate method of assisting wage- 
earners to meet the emergency of un- 
employment. We cannot rest on a 
laissez faire policy with reference to the 
unemployment problem. Public concern 
is aroused when large numbers of 
workers are, without fault on their 
part, deprived of employment on ac- 
count of recessions in business activity, 
which may be due to causes beyond the 
control of industry itself, and are left 
to adjust themselves to the changed 
conditions without assistance or sup- 
port. Public apprehension on this score 
can, however, be allayed by earnest 
endeavor on the part of industry to 
develop sound plans of unemployment 
relief, accompanied by efforts for stabiliz- 
ing employment. 

“Industry has both the experience 
and the competency to take the initi- 
ative in putting into effect some sound 
and practicable plans or plans of un- 
employment relief. Failure on its part 
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to act tends to invite the state to inter- 
fere and to impose upon industry some 
compulsory scheme of support for the 
unemployed. 


“The unemployment situation has, 
in the past, been met largely by the 
family and the local community. Now 
demands are being made upon industry 
and the state. State action would mean 
legislation for the establishment of 
general public unemployment insurance 
—incorrectly so named in view of the 
uninsurable character of the unem- 
ployment risk taken as a whole—or of 
some other compulsory scheme. The 
experience of foreign countries shows 
conclusively that this method of deal- 
ing with the unemployment problem is 
inefficient, prohibitive in cost, and 
demoralizing in its effects on the bene- 
ficiaries and on society. Public unem- 
ployment insurance inevitably degener- 
ates into the dole. If the evils of the dole 
are to be avoided in this country, it 
is essential that industry take the 
initiative in working toward a reason- 
able solution of the problem of dealing 
with its unemployed. 


“Different plans of action by em- 
ployers, already in operation, include 
a wide variety of measures, such as un- 
employment reserves, guaranteed em- 
ployment, informal benefits, dismissal 
wage, and extended notice of discharge. 
These plans, singly or in combination or 
by modification, suggest ways and 
means of meeting the situation under 
various conditions and for different 
establishments, by devising methods 
adapted in each case to the require- 
ments of the individual plant. 

“The present emergency emphasizes 
the urgent need that industry prepare 
itself, by taking prompt and definite 
measures, for aiding its employees when 
necessity deprives them of employment 
and for thus avoiding unnecessary in- 
trusion of government into the private 
employment relationship, with the 
attendant train of abuses that inevitably 
result from political control of the dis- 
tribution of economic benefits.”’ 

On the whole, it is clearly evident 
that in the exercise of managerial 
functions the thinking and acting of 
American industrial executives is in the 
direction of greater regard for the social 
consequences of economic policy. In- 
dustry’s primary responsibility to its 
stockholders is still recognized, but the 
conviction has been growing that this 
economic responsibility is closely linked 
with an obligation, equally binding 
upon industry, to render also a social 
service. There is abundant proof that 
American industry is discharging this 
obligation. It is doing it in well-con- 
sidered, sound ways because it finds it 
good business as well as good social 
policy to do so. The narrow individual- 
ism of the past is rapidly being sup- 
planted by intelligent co-operation in 
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solving the protlems of industry with- 
out weakening the competitive process, 
but rather strengthening its potential- 
ity for economic and social good. The 
closer relationship now prevailing 
among executives in American industry 
is in itself an educational force con- 
tributing to the development of sound 
policies. In so far then as there are any 
discernible trends in American indus- 
trial management, they are toward a 
leadership animated by a spirit of social 
service as well as of economic achieve- 
ment and imbued with a desire and 
determination to make management a 
constructive factor in the social prog- 
ress of the nation. 
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ADAPTING PART-TIME AND CON- 
TINUATION EDUCATION TO 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TRENDS 
Applications from the Trades and Industries 
Oakey FurNey 
New York State Education Department 


I. 

The period 1922-1929 was one of great 
prosperity. Some of the characteristics 
of this period were: 

Abnormal production. Particularly auto- 
mobiles, houses and all sorts and kinds 
of things involving the use of electrici- 
ty. 

Decreasing number of workers in industry. 
The invention of new machines re- 
duced the need for so many workers. 

Constant or increasing numbers of skilled 
workers. The proportion of skilled work- 
ers in the entire group tended to become 
larger. 

Shorter hours of labor. The working day 
and the working week were cut down 
as a result of legislation, agitation, dis- 
covery that just as much could be pro- 
duced in a shorter period etc. 

Decreasing profits for manufacturing con- 
cerns. The talk about our profitless pros- 
perity was not a myth. 

Increasing interest charges. Vast bond 
issues, governmental, industrial, etc., 
were marketed. The funds to amortize 
these issues and to pay the interest must 
come from some source. 

Increase of installment buying. The 
record of concerns like the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation shows 
what vast amounts of the public’s in- 
come was pledged to pay for com- 
modities purchased on installment. 

Decrease in purchasing power of the 
dollar. On the whole the dollar tended 
to purchase less and less in this period. 

Increasing salaries and wages. In every 
period of prosperity the amount paid 
individuals for services increases too 
rapidly. 

Great increase of expenditures for govern- 
ment, including education. Beyond any 
question the absorption of the general 
public in economic matters during this 
period made it easy for groups to secure 
governmental appropriations and bring 
about much waste of public money. 


Il. 

The picture has changed rapidly 
since May 1, 1929. Some of the things 
which have taken place are: 

Great decline in industrial production. 
The decline in production has not of 
course been uniform. Cigarettes and 
some tobacco products have on the 
whole held up very well. The public 
appetite for automobiles has served to 
keep production fair. The amount of 
electricity consumed leads one to state, 
possibly with reservations, that this 
industry is depression proof. 

Large numbers are entirely without work. 
Even in good times we have a con- 
siderable number who are only ir- 
regularly employed. During a period 


like this industry cleans house. All 
except the indispensable are discharged. 

Skilled workers hold their jobs. On a 
relative basis the skilled worker is 
more easily able to secure and hold 
work. The highly skilled are the in- 
dispensable people in every industrial 
organization. 

Part-time or a shorter working week be- 
comes common. What work there is, is 
divided around. It is better that two 
men work half time than that one man 
have full time employment 

Deficits take the place of decreasing 
profits. Industry is very sick. Many con- 
cerns will fail. Only the conservatively 
conducted ones will be able to weather 
the storm. 

Heavy interest charges can not in many 
instances be paid. Even governmental 
units are in difficulty. Industrial con- 
cerns which operated on narrow profit 
margins during the prosperous period 
are now obliged to default. Apparently 
too much was borrowed. The lure of 
high interest rates tempted small in- 
vestors and they are now the worst 
sufferers. 

A decrease in buying. All buying in- 
cluding installment buying declines. 
Retailers do not stock up individuals 
they buy only what they must. 

Great increase in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. The price of farm products has 
declined enormously and all commodi- 
ties have declined to a considerable 
degree. Those who have fixed or sure 
incomes are in a more advantageous 
position. 

Salaries and wages decrease. The gross 
amounts paid decrease of course enor- 
mously but the rate paid tends to hold 
up. It is hard to reduce the compen- 
sation paid individuals. 

The cost of government including the costs 
of education are kept at a high level. Of 
course there will be reductions but not 
to previous levels. In the field of edu- 
cation every effort is now being made to 
prevent reductions 

II. 

At a time like this are there any con- 
clusions as to trends which we can draw 
which will be of value to us in our 
work? I am willing to hazard a few. 

Industrial production will return to the 
line of normal progress. For 100 years pro- 
duction has increased at the average 
annual rate of 3%. During certain 
periods it drops far below the average, 
at other times it rises above. There is 
no reason for thinking that this annual 
growth will not continue. 

Resumption of production means that 
some of the unemployed will return to work. 
Not all will be needed. Industry during 
this period is preparing to cut costs and 
when normal production is reached not 
as many workers will be needed as were 
before. 

The proportion of skilled workers required 
will continue to increase. These will be 
selected with great care and will be 
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more essential to industry than ever 
before. 

There will be shorter working week and 
working day. We have learned how to 
produce what we need, and what can 
be sold, with decreasing numbers of 
workers and in a shorter time. The 
long week and day is not needed. 

The profits of industry will be lower than 
before. However those that weathered 
the storm will be in better position to 
meet future competition. They will 
show increased gross profits but the 
profit per unit sold will be less than 
before. 

Interest charges will be lower in the 
future. Both the interest rates and the 
gross amounts paid for interest must 
be reduced. Future profits will not 
justify the over-extension of business. 
There will be greater safety of principal 
but those who loan will have to take 
lower rates. 


Buying will increase. We can not get a 
return of prosperity unless semnalinien 
are exchanged in volume. Doubtless 
installment buying will continue to in- 
crease. Lower prices and various methods 
will encourage people to buy up to the 
limit of their ability to secure credit. 

The purchasing power of the dollar will 
increase. The exchange value of our 
dollar depends upon many variable 
factors—the supply of gold, the amount 
of credit, etc. But it is safe to say that 
over the longer term the dollar will 
purchase more. 


Salaries and wages will resume their long 
time upward trend. The amount which in- 
dustry pays to individuals for services 
will continue to increase. Production 
depends upon the intelligence and skill 
of the producers and it is reasonable to 
suppose that they will get more and 
more for their services. 


The costs of government including the costs 
of education will continue to increase. Just 
how near we are to State socialism it is 
hard to say. Certainly the State is as- 
suming responsibility for many in- 
dividual problems such as old age 
relief, the rehabilitation of the injured, 
more and more free education, etc. 
Whether the State can secure funds to do 
much more is a question but the costs 
of what is now being done are sure to 
increase. 

IV. 

Just how should we shape our con- 
tinuation school work during this 
period in the light of such facts as those 
presented and the conclusions drawn as 
to trends? 

We should assume a progressive policy 
relative to guidance toward the training for 
the industrial occupations. Youth should 
be given a rational viewpoint regard- 
ing industry and production. The present 
unhappy period was brought about by 
excesses, just as sickness is often the 
result of unwise living. It is not be- 
cause of our form of government that 
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industry is at present confused. Pro- 
duction will return to normal again and 
those who are prepared to serve in the 
trades will be employed. 

The part-time schools should give 
more than usual attention to the guid- 
ance of youth toward industrial occu- 
pations. More use should be made of 
selective tests and try out courses. Un- 
less a youth displays more than average 
ability he should not be encouraged to 
prepare for or enter an industrial 
occupation. 

Industrial courses should be reorgan- 
ized. Equipment which is obsolete 
should be discarded. Every effort should 
be made to give our guidance and train- 
ing classes a true picture of industry. 

We should plan our industrial work to 
conform to the new employment Situation, 
that is fewer workers in industry but a 
larger proportion of the skilled. The 
services of minors are not needed in 
industry. All 14 and 15 year old children 
might well be required to attend full 
time school, or else part-time school for 
half time. The 16 and 17 year old em- 
ployed children shluld be required to 
attend part-time school for half time, 
or else for enough hours per week so 
that it would be possible to give real 
training. 

More time and attention should be 
given to the training of skilled workers. 
We need to give apprentices better prep- 
aration than ever before. It is more 
than ever certain that the training of 
skilled workers and apprentices should 
be a public responsibility. All except 
a few corporations have either reduced 
their number of apprentices or else 
discontinued their training programs 
entirely. This policy is of course dictated 
entirely by temporary financial ex- 
pediency. The education of youth 
should not be interfered with in any 
such way. 

Just now certain people are obsessed 
with the idea that the doors of the part- 
time schools should be opened to all 
adults who might care to enter and 
prepare themselves for some industrial 
occupation. Nothing could be more 
unwise. The part-time schools should 
offer extension courses, either full time 
or part-time, for apprentices and journey- 
men in order to improve their skill and 
knowledge in respect to a given vo- 
cation, but to hold out the hope to the 
unemployed world that the part-time 
school is ready to rehabilitate all the 
vocational misfits of a generation would 
be terrible folly. Some schools in New 
York State have been urged to do this 
very thing, but I am glad to say that 
thus far all have refused to engage in the 
undertaking. 

The possibility of the shorter working 
day and week indicates that training for the 
use of leisure time should be emphasized. 
Reading interests should be cultivated. 
The development of hobbies should be 
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encouraged. Athletics, gardening, 
photography, etc. are some of the things 
which contribute to the harmless en- 
joyment of many thousands, and which 
the part-time school can teach. 

More time should be given to the teaching 
of economics in the part-time school. Sound 
thinking on economic questions will do 
more to solve our national problems 
in the future than almost anything else. 
One of the basic ideas in the new 
Russian economy is that ‘“‘profits’’ 
should not go to individuals or cor- 
porations engaged in industrial pro- 
duction. Is our American theory the 
right one? Those who are to serve in 
industry in the future should have a 
sound basis for making a judgment. 
Interest, installment buying, money and 
banking are such vital things in our 
lives today that every person should 
know what their function is, and how 
they function. 

Thrift, or wise saving and wise 
spending, hes been given considerable 
attention in our part-time classes. We 
will not give less consideration to it in 
the future. 

There is a need for a better understanding 
of government and the cost of government. 
The study of government in the part- 
time school is highly important; not 
the mechanics of the organization of 
government but the actual functioning 
of government. The present financial 
plights of governments are the result of 
the unwise use of power on the part of 
officials who were left free to act by a 
citizenry which did not take time to 
study the outcomes of so much dele- 
gated authority. 

V. 

Part-time schools should adjust their 
programs to meet changing social and 
economic trends. In particular the 
industrial courses in such schools need 
frequent revision. Working youth must 
have sound preparation for political 
duties and for vocational efficiency. 
This can only be accomplished through 
the maintaining of close contacts with 
industry and the discovery of what 
youth must know and do in order to be 
successful. 
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PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Just as the Bulletin goes to 
press, information comes to my 
office that Mr. Paul W. Chapman, 
State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation from Georgia, has been 
appointed chairman of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association Com- 
mittee on Legislation. 


Mr. Chapman will do a splendid 
piece of work as chairman of this 
important committee for vo- 
cational education is a consuming 
passion with him. He believes in 
it and lives it. He works at the 
job constantly. His experience as 
President of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors, and his 
experience as President of the 
American Vocational Association, 
together with his work as a 
member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, have 
prepared him well for the leader- 
ship of the Legislative Com- 
mittee 


No Legisletive Committee of 
the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation has faced a more critical 
situation than that which it 
faces at the present time, and you 
cannot render a finer service to 
vocational education than to re- 
spond promptly and aggressively 
to whatever requests are made of 
you by the Legislative Committee. 

A new bill known as H.R. 8241 
has been introduced into Congress 
by Congressman Patterson of Ala- 
bama. If it has not already been 
introduced into the Senate it will 
be introduced soon by Senator 
Capper of Kansas. This is a sort of 
modified Capper-Reed bill. 

This leads me to say that there 
are in the office of the Secretary at 
Topeka a considerable number of 
copies of the printed report of the 
hearing on the Capper-Reed bill, 
known as H.R. 10821. This hear- 
ing is a splendid text-book on 
vocational education. These copies 
are available upon request with- 
out charge. 

—The Editor 
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CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION AND 
THEIR RELATION TO HOME 
ECONOMICS 


By Dr. Paut H. Nystrom 
Professor of Marketing, Columbia University, 
New York 


The science of home economics has 
much in common with the sciences of 
business. The functions of the home 
economist is to determine the needs of 
successful home life and provide a 
program of education, or of practical 
work, to secure this result. The function 
of business is to provide the goods of 
services needed in the conduct of home 
life. Both the home economist and the 
business man must of necessity be 
interested in the changes going on in 
consumption at the present time. Both 
home economists and business people 
should be interested in research intended 
to discover ways of increasing the satis- 
faction from such consumption. 

Obviously both home economists and 
business men must begin with things as 
they are. They must deal with con- 
sumption as it is. Both must con- 
tribute to the practical needs of today. 
There may be great possibilities of im- 
neta progress, if any, must start 
rom present conditions. 

The present time is characterized by 
an enormous amount of change in al- 
most every form of human activity. 
There are changes occuring in methods 
of production as well as in the products 
themselves. Societv, itself, is changing. 
Under these conditions it would be 
surprising if there were not also changes 
going on in consumption. 

In a paper previously presented before 
the commercial sections of the Con- 
vention, some of the outstanding and 
most noteworthy changes occurring in 
consumption were outlined. I am assum- 
ing that it will be possible for those who 
desire to do so, to obtain copies of that 
address as a part of the proceedings of 
this Convention. In this address I shall 
merely refer to those changes by title 
and without discussion, but will build 
upon them as a foundation for the 
statement I am to present here today. 

In the paper presented on Thursday, 
twelve major changes now going on 
among consumers were described. They 
were as follows: 

1. The rising tide of population, 
averaging an increase of about 144% a 
year, constituting a continual addition 


to the consumption capacity of the 
country. 

2. The current growth of our popu- 
lation is practically confined to cities 
and towns. 

3. The restriction of immigration that 
has occurred in recent years will tend in 
time to stabilize the nature and character 
of our population and probably the 
types of consumption carried on in this 
country. 

4. The declining birth rate, half of 
what it was a generation ago, is pro- 
ducing marked and revolutionary chan- 
ges in home life and consumption. 

5. The declining death rate is raising 
the average age of people and at the 
same time bringing new changes in 
popular psychology and in consumer 
demand. 

6. The decline in home owning, and 
the increase in rentings that has been 
growing for years, seems to be gradually 
changing the entire character of housing 
and home furnishings. 

7. The rapid rise in apartment house 
living noticed during the last ten 
years, just preceding our present busi- 
ness depression, is producing important 
changes in furnishings, im. and even 
in clothing. 

8. The increasing tendency of more 
and more people to move oftener com- 
plicates the estimation of consumers 
demand 

g. The continual decline in average 
size of home is adding to the problem 
of determining what consumers want 
and need. 

10. The continuous decline of home 
industries, such as home sewing, 
laundry, baking, cooking, and so on 
has been going on for years and looks as 
if it might continue indefinitely. 

11. The sharp declines in incomes, 
expenditures and standards of living 
since 1929 is a factor of very great 
significance, as we shall see, not only 
to business but also to home economics. 

12. The continuously rising develop- 
ment of consumer taste in depression as 
well as in periods of prosperity is a 
relatively new factor in Leduininn the 
directions of consumer demand. 

It was pointed out that all of these 
twelve factors have been developing 
for years, that they are extremely active 
today and are likely to continue so for 
years to come. The business depression 
has had the effect of retarding some of 
them and accelerating others. For ex- 
ample, population increase has un- 
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TRENDS IN FAMILY LIFE TODAY 


Dr. Dwicut Sanperson, Professor of 
Sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


To attempt any general characteri- 
zation of the trends of family life today 
is at best a presumptuous undertaking 
and whatever may be said will in- 
evitably incite debate, for we lack the 
essential facts upon which to base 
reliable conclusions. For many of the 
most fundamental facts we are dependent 
upon the federal census and the family 
data for the fifteenth census are not yet 
published. When they are available, 
we shall have much more adequate data 
on account of the special tabulations of 
family statistics, many of which have 
not been made in previous censuses. 
Meanwhile we are largely dependent 
upon the data of previous censuses and 
the results of special investigations. 
There is a considerable body of facts 
concerning the standards of living and 
other economic aspects of family life, 
but concerning the more intimate family 
relationships and the pattern of be- 
havior of the family we have few re- 
liable facts from sufficient samples of 
the population to make accurate gener- 
alizations possible. Probably the report 
of the President's Committee on Social 
Trends will assemble the best available 
material on this topic 


In approaching any consideration of 
the problems of family life it is well to 
recollect that the behavior pattern and 
mores of the family as we know it in 
the United States and Western Europe, 
were developed in an age when agri- 
culture was the leading industry and 
the city family was still engaged in 
home industries. The Industrial Revol- 
ution wrought important changes in 
the actual life of factory workers, but 
it did not immediately give rise to any 
question as to the fundamental organi- 
zation of the family. The traditional 
family was still conceived as some- 
thing fixed and any change in its essen- 
tial form was not a matter for dis- 
cussion. Only with the rise of the 
sciences of psychology and sociology 
and the art of social work, did we com- 
mence to look objectively at the family, 
to compare our type of family with that 
of other cultures and to consider the 
historical development and evolution 
of the family as a human institution; 
and the development of these disciplines 
and the modern attitude arising from 
them is practically a matter of the 
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doubtedly been slowed up. Immigration 
has practically ceased. The birth rate, 
we shall probably find, will drop 
rapidly during the next few years. The 
purchase of new homes has declined 
precipitately. 

The trend towards snraller homes is 
progressing rapidly. The home in- 
dustries have received some impetus be- 
cause of the pressure of hard times. It 
remains to be seen whether, when the 
present business depression passes, this 
check will continue. The rising tide of 
interest in the artistic phases of goods 
has apparently abated not at all. 

The foregoing list of changes affecting 
consumers and consumption which are 
making revolutionary changes in busi- 
ness, are also forcing changes in edu- 
cation in home economics. When con- 
sumers’ tastes and requirements are 
changing, when consumption is no 
longer carried on in the same manner 
as it formerly was, then the sciences 
of home economics must likewise be 
changed. 

In addition to the foregoing funda- 
mental changes in consumer demands 
there are also a number of other change, 
of a more recent origin and occurrence, 
and to some extent perhaps more super- 
ficial, but which are nevertheless highly 
important at the present time. Mention 
may now be made of some of these. 

1. There is undoubtedly a growing 
sensitiveness and unrest among Ameri- 
can consumers towards business, the 
products of business, the qualities and 
styles offered, the prices charged and 
services performed. Most housewives 
upon whom the major problems of con- 
sumption fall are at the present time 
under great stress in their efforts to 
maintain the usual standards of con- 
sumption with the reduced incomes at 
their disposal. 

There have been many local studies 
of consumer demand during recent 
years made by trade associations, news- 
papers, women’s clubs, and educational 
institutions. They all agree in this 
respect, that an important, and ap- 
parently great, percentage of consumers 
claim that they cannot get what they 
want, that they are being overcharged, 
and that they are irritated rather than 
pleased by what is offered to them in the 
way of merchandise and service by the 
business world. In a recent study made 
in New York City by Miss Velma 
Phillips, and published by Teachers’ 
College, New York City, 71% of the 
housewives, business women, and others 
interviewed, replied that they found 
difficulty in getting their money's 
worth when buying. More than half 
complained that they found it difficult 
to get a satisfactory size or fit. More 
than half claimed that misrepresen- 
tation of merchandise presented a prob- 
lem in the choice of goods. 





This study is selected for mention 
here because it is recent and typical. 
I am not going to try to discuss here, 
whether this consumer view is well 
founded or not. The fact that it exists 
widely makes it serious. Its lessons are 
or should be obvious. Retailers have an 
unending job of finding out what con- 
sumers want and in giving it to them 
in the way they want it. 

2. There is every indication that hand- 
to-mouth consumer buying is increasing. 
Quantity buying for home use is a 
thing of the past. 

Food stores in the larger cities are 
now selling most items in amounts 
totaling not more than 25 cents, or the 
cash and carry equivalent of 23 cents or 
21 cents. Foods are bought by the 
quarter’s worth in increasing numbers 
of cases. Fresh fruits and vegetables, 
canned goods, package goods and even 
bulk goods are most successfully mar- 
keted at a price of 25 cents, two for 
25 cents or three for 25 cents. Even 
eggs, regularly sold by the dozen, 
butter sold by the pound and potatoes 
by the bushel or peck, are now in an 
apparently increasing number of in- 
stances sold at so many or so much per 
25 Cents. 

This bears all the indications of a 
well-founded consumer purchasing 
habit. I do not know how wide spread 
this practice may be in other Cities. 
The suggestion has been made that it 
may be the result of purchasing habits 
formed by our foreign born people be- 
fore they came to this country. In most 
of the European countries, especially 
before the World War, the unit of 
money in each of these countries was 
worth approximately 25 cents, such as 
the Bnglith shilling, the French franc, 
the German mark, the Italian lira, the 
Swedish krona, and so on. It has further 
been suggested that in periods of high 
prosperity these people, as well as the 
rest of us in this country, may have 
used our dollars as the principal 
medium of purchase, but under the 
present pressure for existence, the older 
habits in the use of smaller coins, and 
in the purchase of smaller amounts of 
goods have reasserted themselves. 

Two lessons may be drawn from this 
trend to buy in smaller quantities, 
first, that sales resistance increases 
mightily when one tries to sell con- 
sumers more than they want, and 
second, that sales resistance increases 
when the price is higher than customers 
expect to pay. Pricing a food at 30 
cents, for example, eliminates practi- 
cally all possibilities of sales. Consumers 
want a quarter's worth or less. Even 
the nickel and the penny have come 
back into respectable use. | am informed 
that a large proportion of candy sales 
since the beginning of 1930 have been 
made in penny units. 

The same trend towards buying 
smaller amounts, or lower sales units 
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is noticeable in most lines. Hand-to- 
mouth consumer buying is here to stay 
for consumers even more than for 
retailers. 

3. High pressure selling is always 
objectionable but it is now unbearable 
In making the effort to maintain volume 
in this period of business depression 
many retailers have reverted to old and 
out-of-date practices of high pressure 
selling such as urging customers to 
buy, pushing them to make a decision, 
trying to force the goods into their 
possession and so on. There can be 
nothing more certain than that these 
practices are not only objectionable 
but highly irritating to the consumers 
of today. High pressure selling simply 
will not do in modern retailing. Clever 
salésmanship today doesn't trap the 
customers into taking the goods, but 
rather leads by giving information and 
suggestion to the customer’s own de- 
cision to buy. Of all mistakes made by 
retailers during the past two years, 
none have been more expensive than 
the introduction of high-pressure sell- 
ing. Customers won't stand for it. 

4. Consumers are showing a growing 
distaste for shopping as a mere pastime. 

In past years, shopping constituted 
one of the pleasantest diversions of 
housewives. Women went shopping 
singly, in pairs, and even in larger 
numbers for the pure fun of it. Retail 
stores, particularly department stores, 
catered to this desire for entertainment 
and diversion by making their places 
of business pleasant and happy places 
to shop; with every, possible con- 
venience for the shopper. Now, women 
have apparently ound other things that 
they prefer to do. It is indeed difficult 
to And a woman today who will admit 
liking to shop. They are shopping 
almost as much as ever, but when 
women shop today it is serious busi- 
ness. When they visit stores it is more 
likely to be with a specific purpose of 
buying something or to get certain 
information preliminary to buying. 
When a customer walks out of a retail 
store without buying nowadays, it is 
a much more serious loss than it was 
formerly. She is going to buy elsewhere. 

5. Advertising appeals offering aids 
to youthful appearance; beauty and 
health have not lost their importance 
in spite of the present emphasis on 
price. 

The youth cycle is still at its height. 
It will probably continue for years to 
come. While present fashions seem to 
put a greater emphasis on maturity 
than for several years past, it is prob- 
able that the youth movement will 
continue to prevail for many years to 
come. Consumers want goods that 


will give them the appearance and 
feeling or illusion of youth. 

An interesting confirmation of the 
wide and popular appeal of beauty 
even under present business conditions 
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appears in a circular letter issued re- 
cently by one of the leading women’s 
periodicals, a letter sent out to solicit 
additional subscribers. It is, of course, 
not impossible that an organization 
such as this might make mistakes in its 
appeals, but certainly after having 
built up a reader list now in excess of 
two million copies per month, it may 
be presumed to have a degree of ex- 
perience in selecting popular selling 
appeals far beyond the average. This 
letter read as follows: 


“WHAT DOES THE MIRROR TELL 
Iw I 

“Does it say ‘Lovely Lady’? Does 
it show you smartly dressed . . . correct- 
ly groomed . . . happy? 

If so, congratulations! But if you wish 
to look just a little bit better, you'll 
find that unassuming card enclosed will 
bring you year round helps in doing 
delightful things to yourself. 

You'll learn how to use those jars and 
bottles on your dressing table to the 
best advantage. YOU'LL get the ‘lat- 
est’ about every new beauty aid that’s 
worth a serious thought. And about 
every new style! 

The card will bring you the new 
....... and a service that extends 
far beyond its brilliant covers. The 
thousand hostesses who have planned 
unusual parties could tell you that 
Twenty thousand girls who have be- 
comingly settled the ‘long or short 
hair’ could add their O. K.’s. 


And if you mail the card today 
you'll be intimefor...... story with 
a mystery tangled in. We'll pay the 


postage. 
Cordially, 
(Signed by the Editor)’ 


Personal appearance, beauty, enter- 
tainment of others and personal enjoy- 
ment are the appeals stressed in solicit- 
ing readers, not among the top wealthy 
classes, but from the masses. No men- 
tion of hard times although this was 
issued this past fall. Nothing offered 
at out prices. Price not mentioned ex- 
cept in the return card. Nothing said 
about how to make ends meet on re- 
duced incomes. 

The interest in health and in health 
eae shows gains both during 
ean and prosperous years. Reports 
indicate that the sales of health foods 
are now going on at almost the same 
rate as in 1928-29. The health appeal 
is as effective as ever. 

There is still a love of ease and in- 
activity that forms an excellent selling 
appeal when properly used. Leisure to 
most people means sitting down. Some 
years ago I was struck by the shrewd 
remark of an agricultural implement 
dealer who said that it was no longer 
possible to sell any farmer any implement 
unless he could sit on it while it was in 
operation. There is a point in this for 
the study of the home economist, the 
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maker and the dealer of house furnish- 
ings. People want to sit while they are 
working as well as when they are 
resting. The most popular amusements 
of the masses are auto-riding, bridge 
playing and so on—all done sitting 
down. The American public has an 
enormous capacity for sitting. House- 
work and the use of household appli- 
ances will never be popular until pro- 
visions are made for operation sitting 
instead of standing and walking. 

The complaint that retail advertising 
is not as effective as formerly may in 
part be due to the fact that it has in 
recent months overstressed price and 
neglected these other dominant factors 
of demand. Price is, of course, import- 
ant, very important, but goods that do 
not fulfill the customer's idea of style, 
utility, and convenience can’t be sold 
at any price. Every current business 
success has something more important 
to offer than merely price. Bare utility 
is no longer acceptable whether pre- 
sented by home economists or by retail- 
ers. Goods must have the appeal of 
beauty, of good taste, and indeed of 
fashion. 

There are many possible facets to 
consumer demand which are as yet 
largely unused, such as odors, flavors 
and tastes. Nine out of ten advertise- 
ments that talk about anything but 
price stress appearance—eye appeal. 
The home economists likewise empha- 
size attractiveness of appearance, this is 
important, but it is not all that is 
necessary. Goods must look right, but 
merchandise of many kinds, of un- 
doubted quality, and even of attractive 
appearance, may fail of acceptance be- 
cause they do not smell right. Watch 
the growth of advertising of flavor and 
of taste in the food fields going on now. 
American consumers are slowly be- 
coming taste and odor conscious. Lister- 
ine’s halitosis campaign may have had 
something to do with 1t. It is even more 
likely that the Listerine campaign 
succeeds because it is riding with a new 
but mighty wave. It is not improbable 
that we are on the beginning of a long 
trend of development of goods of all 
kinds that not only look right but also 
smell right. 


6. The remodeling and repair business 
in all consumer lines subject to con- 
tinued wear should be highly pros- 
perous for many months to come. A 
shoemaker told me a few days ago that 
he and all other cobblers that he knew 
were never busier than at present. He 
said that people who never before had 
thought of having their shoes repaired 
were now coming in to have their shoes 
re-heeled and halfsoled. Several fur 
coat departments of which I know, and 
which have repair departments, are 
doing a good business in repairing fur 
coats. 

Now, from a business standpoint, it 
is usually considered very bad form to 
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get up and say out loud that there should 
be attention given to remodeling and 
repairs Remodeling and repairs are 
supposed to cut down on the possibili- 
ties of selling new goods. As a matter 
of fact there are at present a lot of new 
goods departments that are not getting 
any business. In the days before and 
during the World War, the fashion and 
home magazines gave considerable space 
and sometimes departments to remodel- 
ing and repairs, but since 1922 they, 
too, have had the idea, apparently, that 
this subject should be considered as a 
sacred cow. I have been informed that 
several magazines going to housewives 
have the definite policy to publish no 
articles or give no space to anything on 
repairing or remodeling. This is a con- 
tribution, I take it, to their advertisers 
rather than to their readers. There may 
have been some business justification 
for this policy during the golden days 
of 1922-1929, but that policy can’t be so 
easily justified now. There must be a 
reader interest, how large I cannot say, 
in this subject now. I suspect that it is 
very large. There is no use in shutting 
one’s eyes to this trend. It exists now. 
It may be only temporary. That will 
depend upon how long this depression 
lasts and what its ultimate effects will be. 
In the meantime, if we fail to give our 
consumers what they want in the way 
of instruction, as well as materials and 
supplies with which to carry on their 
necessary economies, it does not require 
a prophet to foresee that both home 
economists and business people will 
be properly discredited. 

7. Obviously, the most marked 
changes in consumer demand going on 
at the present time are those due to the 
business depression. Let us, therefore, 
turn our attention more specifically to 
its effects on consumption and consider 
the immediate outlook. It is, of course, 
too early to measure the exact effects, 
but one can at least observe the outlines 
of its major results. 

The chief struggle of the masses of the 
people throughout this country at the 
present time is to maintain their 
standards of living. Wealth and income 
have no significance except in connection 
with the standard of living. The 
standard of living is at all times the 
most fundamental fact in our economic 
life. One may go farther, and truly say 
that there is probably no more durable 
satisfaction in modern life than that 
which comes from the consciousness of 
raising, or at least of maintaining, our 
standards of living. The promise of a 
higher standard of living, is the most 
effective incentive that we know of. 
The rising standards of living of the 
people in this country during the past 
years is the most commonly used 
measure of the material progress of the 
country. But just as the prospect and 
realization of rising standards of living 
is a means of great human satisfaction, 
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there is probably no other single experi- 
ence so discouraging, so disheartening, 
as the realization that one’s standards 
of living are declining. 

Since the panic of 1929, for a period 
now in its 26th month, the masses of 
this country have experienced the 
heart-rending reality of rapidly de- 
clining standards of living. The shock 
came so suddenly, and the effects were 
so unimaginable that most le were 
totally unprepared. A kin pe ppoteowee 
paralysis has ensued. A few have 
struggled to maintain their hopes that 
the situation might change, and that the 
experience of the past two years might 
turn out to be a bad dream, a night- 
mare, if you please, but with an 
awakening to the pleasant prospects of 
prosperity such as enjoyed back in the 
1920'S. 

It is now becoming apparent that 
hopes of prompt improvement are un- 
founded and futile. It now begins to 
look as if we were in for a long period 
of rather difficult times. It seems almost 
a certainty that the high standards of 
living attained by many people during 
the 1920's are permanently gone. The 
realization of these facts have come 
slowly. What to do about them has 
likewise been a matter of slow develop- 
ment. There are still among our people 
those who look to our business and 
political leaders for some sign of help 
out of the dilemna. A growing number, 
perhaps the majority, have reached the 
stage of complete loss of faith in any- 
thing that may be done for them out- 
side of their own efforts. 


There are certain to be many measures 
proposed for the improvement of present 
business conditions. Any change for the 
better would be welcome. Perhaps the 
most that we can hope for is honest and 
efficient administration of both govern- 
ment and business instead of the care- 
less, reckless, and even dishonest 
management that characterized the 
1920'S. 

In the meantime one can be certain 
that consumers are not going to be 
content to settle down to life at stand- 
ards of living several planes below those 
to which they were accustomed back 
in the 1920's without a severe struggle. 
The whole gamut of possible oppor- 
tunity to improve the standards of 
living is certain to be tried out. We face 
just this struggle in the years to come 
and both home economists and busi- 
ness men have important parts to play 
in this struggle. 

There are many factors that enter 
into the standards of living. An analysis 
of all of these would take more time 
than permitted within the scope of this 
statement. It is possible, however, to 

int out a few major factors, the 
actors which are likely to receive the 
greatest amount of consideration. 

The standards of living of any given 
family is dependent upon three out- 


standing factors, namely: the amount 
of income received; the size of the 
family to be supported by that income; 
and the ability of the family to use the 
available income in an effective manner. 

Rising standards of living are, by and 
large, almost always the result of in- 
creasing income. This is so clear that it 
needs but this simple statement. 

The importance of size of family in 
relation to income as a factor in the 
standard of living also needs but little 
discussion. To anyone familiar with the 
problems of family budgeting it must 
be clear that, other things being equal, 
the larger the family to be supported 
upon a certain income, the lower the 
standard must be. To illustrate: taking 
any typical American community, a 
single individual, either man or woman, 
with an income of from $1,800 to 
$2,000 a year can easily support what 
we may term a ‘‘moderately well-to-do” 
standard of living. That individual can 
maintain a comfortable place to live, 
good food in excellent variety, fashion- 
able as well as comfortable clothing, a 
certain amount of expenditures for edu- 
cation, recreation and leisure, and even 
an automobile. On the same income two 
individuals, let us say a man and his 
wife, can get along, but on a definitely 
lower standard, a standard, which for 
purposes of discussion, may be called 
the ‘comfort standard’’. The family of 
man, woman and one child would be 
stepped down at least one plane lower; 
pe the family of five with this same 
income would have to get along at 
about the bare existence level. 

The fact that size of family has such 
a direct relationship to the standards 
of living, and the fact that most people 
place so high a value upon their stand- 
ards of living, is probably the most 
adequate explanation of the modern 
decline in birth rate and the small 
family system in modern life. At any 
rate, the regulation of size of family 
has been spreading for many years, and 
will undoubtedly spread still farther 
and more rapidly during the years to 
come, and directly as a result of the 
present business depression. 

When the masses of the people finally 
come to the recognition that oppor- 
tunities for increased incomes are not 
likely to be easily obtained, their 
attention is Certain to turn to the only 
other available method of raising the 
standard of living, namely, through the 
exercise of greater ingenuity and per- 
sonal ability in getting more out of the 
dollars that they have. 

I shall not attempt to predict the 
future of wages and incomes in this 


country beyond the statement that the 
present outlook for increase, even after 
the business depression has passed, is 
not bright. Nearly all students of busi- 
ness and of economics seem to feel that 
we are facing a period of several years 
of low commodity prices. Under con- 
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ditions of low prices it is unlikely that 
labor in most of its forms will enjoy 
any marked increase in wages or 
salaries. The outlook, then, is that 
whatever mass improvement there is to 
be made in the standards of living in 
years to come is more likely to come 
from increased ability in the use of in- 
come, than from increases in income 
itself. 

Here, then, is the bright opportunity 
of the home economist for great service. 
The function of the home economist, as 
we have already seen, is to point the 
way to better use of income for the 
household. During the war period, and 
in the 1920's when wages and incomes 
were rapidly rising, the lessons from 
the home economists went unheeded. 
The home economists’ pleas for better 
use of family income, which are always 
sound, were more or less wasted on a 
careless consuming public. It was so 
much easier to improve the standard of 
living by going out and earning more 
money than it was to start a serious 
study on how to use the dollars al- 
ready possessed. 

During these years the same con- 
dition prevailed in business. As a con- 
sequence business management often 
became careless, slip-shod and waste- 
ful. It is not improbable that the same 
evils crept into the management of 
American homes. In the days that lie 
before us we shall probably see the slip- 
shod methods and the wastes of both 
business and home attacked and elimi- 
nated. The message of the home 
economist for better home management 
will begin to take on real significance 
when it is realized that only through 
the exercise of the scientific principles 
of home economics may the dale of 
living be raised. The profession of home 
economics, therefore, has a very bril- 
liant future, a future of marked use- 
fulness. The study of home economics, 
which has occupied a sort of minor place 
in our public and high schools as well 
as colleges, is likely to take first place 
among our practical branches of edu- 
cation. 

This does not mean that there will 
not be serious difficulties to overcome 
to make home economics as effective as 
they should be. First of all there are the 
changes in consumption that must be 
considered. The type of knowledge 
supplied by the home economist of 
twenty years ago, or even of ten 
years ago, is now largely out of date. 
To become truly effective, the science 
of home economics must be brought up 
in line with the requirements of present 
day consumption. This is a very real 
difficulty not so much because of the 
problem of discovering and appraising 
the changes, but because of the fact that 
the changes have not affected all people 
in the same way. There are still house- 
holds struggling to carry on all of the 
old-time activities common in most 
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households a generation ago. There are 
others in which every modern invention 
for consumption is being tried out. 
Practical workers in home economics 
face the difficulty of providing help to 
the consuming public all along these 
lines of change and progress. 

Both business and home economics 
must find ways to cater to all classes of 
consumers at whatever stage of change 
they happen to be in, while at the same 
time assisting to make the change. For 
out of all of the difficulties of this great 
transition period, it is our hope and 
belief that there may be developed a 
finer, saner, healthier and happier way 
of living. 


TRENDS IN FAMILY LIFE TODAY 


Continued from Page 43 


present century. Coincident with this 
new approach to the family, this 
country, as well as much of Europe, 
changed from a regime which was 
chiefly agricultural to one in which the 
bulk of our people live in towns and 
Cities in an industrial and commercial 
milieu. In this sudden transition the 
life of the family has tended to be con- 
trolled by the exigencies of the situation 
until we have become aware that 
radical changes in its composition and 
relationships are taking place, and we 
are led to reconsider the aims, objectives 
and values of the family as an institution 
and to question whether the current 
trends in family life are desirable or un- 
desirable, and to what extent they are 
inevitable or are merely the result of 
unconscious adaption to a changing en- 
vironment which the individual family 
is unable to control. If we can discern 
the trends and the conditions which 
produce them, we are then in a position 
to determine what type of family life 
is essential for the best social order, 
and what educators may do to promote 
a better appreciation of its voles and 
ideals, and the means whereby they 
may best be attained. 

Possibly the most outstanding trend 
in family life today is the fact that the 
family is steadily decreasing in size, 
and that it tends to be the smallest in 
the larger cities. A recent press release 
from the federal census gives the 
population per family for 1930 as 4.1 
a shows a steady decrease of 0.2 
persons per family for each decade 
since 1890 when the ratio was 4.9. 
This gives a decrease of 16 percent in 
the ratio of population per family from 
1890 to 1930, and 4.6 per cent decrease 
for the past decade. The decrease in the 
past decade has been fairly uniform for 
all parts of the country, but lowest in 
the South Atlantic States, where it was 
only 4.2 percent, and highest in the 
West South Central and Pacific States, 
where it was 9 and 10 percent. 

In a recent study of the decrese in the 
size of families from 1890 to 1910, Dr. 


Frank W. Notestein* has shown that in 
1910, 54 percent of all women 40 to 44 
years of age who were wives of city 
professional or business men and who 
had given birth to any children had 
borne only one or two children, where- 
as of those women of the same class who 
were 60 to 64 years of age, thus repre- 
senting a previous generation, only 
39 per cent had given birth to but one 
or two children. Thus in twenty years, 
15 per cent fewer women of the pro- 
fessional and business classes gave 
birth to more than one or two children. 
The same rate of decrease was true of the 
wives of city laborers, but was only 
half as great for wives of farm owners. 
Equally significant is the fact, shown 
in the same report, that 18.4 per cent 
of the women of the business and pro- 
fessional classes had borne no children, 
whereas only 10.6 percent of the wives 
of farm owners had had no children. 
Dr. Notestein’s figures seem to show 
that a majority of city families in which 
both husband and wife were of native- 
born white parentage have two children 
or less. With the decreased rate of 
foreign immigration it will be only a 
generation or two before a majority of 
all city families will have two children 
or less. 

The increased use of birth control is 
undoubtedly a most important factor 
in the smaller size of families and will 
certainly be a larger factor in the 
future, but although it makes possible 
family limitation, it does not neces- 
sarily involve only one or two-child 
families. 


A society in which one or two child 
families are the rule develops a very 
different pattern of family life from 
one in which four or more children are 
most common. The period of repro- 
duction and child-care being shortened, 
the mother is sooner freed from con- 
finement to the home on account of 
young children. Having been used to 
doing her share of the world’s work 
before marriage, she is not so content 
to remain at home and be a mere house- 
keeper, and there is a tendency for more 
mothers to seek an occupation outside 
the home. This is also more possible 
because it is easier to arrange for the 
care of one or two young children than 
for three or four. With only one or two 
children, there will be a greater ten- 
dency to turn them over to the school, 
the kindergarten and nursery school and 
the supervised playground, so that the 
mother may be free for other activities. 

Furthermore the small family means 
a larger proportion of adults in the 
total population and society will be 
increasingly dominated by the interests 
of those of middle age or older. Louis 





*Frank W. Notestein, The Decrease in Size of Families 
from 1890 to 1910. The Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly Bulletin, October, 1931, pp. 182-88. The 
figures quoted are for wives who with their husbands 
were of native white parentage. 
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I. Dublin* states that in 1950, 23.6 
percent of our population will be over 
fifty years of age, as against 8.9 percent 
in 1850, and that in the ultimate station- 
ary population, 31 percent will be over 
fifty. 

The effect of being an only child is 
still a subject of dispute as we lack con- 
clusive scientific evidence on the matter. 
However it is a matter of common 
observation that parents of only chil- 
dren tend to be unduly concerned about 
them, to over-stimulate them, and to 
unduly dominate their development. 
It seems evident, also, that the only 
child, or one with only one brother or 
sister, is not subject to the discipline 
which was so characteristic of brothers 
and sisters in the larger family, and 
which is often as effective as that of 
parents, nor is he as well socialized 
through having to care for younger 
brothers and sisters and learning to 
sacrifice his interests for them. Neither 
the school, the play group, or children’s 
organizations have, as yet, developed 
a means of socialization which com- 

ares with that of the old-fashioned 
family, If it be true, as seems probable, 
that the development of the other- 
regarding sentiments has been a prod- 
uct of the association of children in the 
home, and if this is radically decreased 
with the one or two-child family, then 
we face a very real problem in character 
formation, for which we have developed 
no adequate technique 


These changes in family life due to 
the smaller size of the family are most 
characteristic of the city family, for 
there is conclusive evidence that the 
size of the family of native whites of 
native parentage decreases as the size 
of the place in which it lives increases. 
However, similar changes are going on 
in the smaller places and in the open 
country, particularly in the areas where 
retool g populations coc ray 
There is considerable evidence that in 
the industrial states of the northeast 
the general tendencies of family life of 
the city family are affecting the family 
life of the rural areas. Furthermore, 
the press and other means of com- 
munication are largely centralized in 
the metropolitan cities and their point 
of view is influenced by the city popu- 
lations which form the bulk of their 
patronage, so that rural people are 
increasingly subject to and inthonnend 
by urban standards of family life. 

While families have been growing 
smaller the percent of persons married 





*Louis I. Dublin. Our Aging Population. Its Social and 
Economic Effects. Stone and Webster Journal, June 
1931, pp. 419-428. 





tThis and other statements comparing the rural and 


urban family are supported by statistical data in a 
report by the writer and H. F. Dorn on The Relation 
of Density and Aggregation of Population to the 
Family, made to the Committee on the Family and 


Parent Education of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, but which is not yet 
published. 
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slightly increased between 1890 and 
1920 and there was a definite increase in 
the percent married of those 15 to 24 
years of age and particularly of those 
20 to 24 years of age.* There is acommon 
impression that with a higher standard 
of living the age of marriage has in- 
creased in cities, and this may be true 
for the professional and upper business 
classes, though we have no conclusive 
evidence on this point,} but for the mass 
of our people, and even for the white 
population of native parentage, marri- 
age was earlier in 1920 than in 1890. 
It will be surprising if the 15th census 
does not show a continuance or accen- 
tuation of this trend. Formerly a young 
man hesitated to propose marriage 
until he felt able to support a wife. To- 
day young women — to work after 
they finish school and if by continuing 
work they can sooner marry the man of 
their choice and contribute to the 
family income until they have accumu- 
lated sufficient to warrant child-bearing, 
many of them do not hesitate to do so 
and the man does not feel that he has 
lost caste. Except that it is working for 
wages, this is just what the farm girl 
in America has usually done in es 
the young husband to become establish- 
ed in his business This seems to be a 
wholesome tendency providing that it 
does not set up standards of living 
which will os a young couple to 
care more for the luxuries of life than 
the satisfactions to be derived from 
children or to unduly delay the bearing 
of children. There is no question that 
there is some real danger in this di- 
rection and it suggests that parent 
education for young married people may 
well concern itself not only with the 
techniques of child culture, but with a 
consideration of the more fundamental 
values of life and a philosophy which 
will give them a deeper satisfaction in 
the adventure of creating personalities 
than in the acquirement and enjoyment 
of things. 

This is particularly important among 
the professional and more prosperous 
business people of our cities, among 
whom, as we have seen, practically a 
fifth are childless. In their very helpful 
book, ‘‘What Is Right with Marriage’, 
the Binkleyst have made a sage obser- 
vation on this point: ‘‘Married people,”’ 
they say, ‘‘tend to reflect in their own 
minds the community's appraisal of the 
importance of having children. In some 


*Groves and Ogburn. American Marriage and Family 
Relationships. Chap. XIV 





tDr. Notestein in an article on Differential Age at 


Marriage according to Social Class (American Journal 
of Sociology, July 1931, pp. 22) has shown that in 1910 
the mean age of marriage of women of native white 
parentage whose husbands were in the professional 


class was 3.4 years older than that of those whose 
husbands were unskilled laborers, but he gives nothing 
as to the rate of increase of age of marriage from 
previous decades. 


tRobert C. and Frances W. Binkley, What is Right 
with Marriage, p. 140 
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communities large families are much 
esteemed and childless marriages looked 
upon with contempt. In other com- 
munities the parents of a large family 
are pitied, and the childless couple 
viewed without condemnation. Need- 
less to say, a married pair will be more 
likely to leave children out of their 
calculations if the sentiment of the 
community approves of childless marri- 
ages."’ Obviously, the higher the per- 
centage of childless marriages, the 
more likely is this to occur. 

Probably the most important change 
in family life in the past generation has 
been the decline of paternal authority 
The education and increasing economic 
independence of women makes any- 
thing but an equalitarian control of 
family life inevitable. The patriarchal 
family is dying rapidly, but in many 
cases it does hard. Among immigrant 
families, in one or two generations, 
city contacts rapidly undermine the 
father’s dominance, but in many of our 
more purely agricultural sections, partic- 
ularly where the schools have been 
poor and where there is less contact 
with the currents of urban life, the 
father still reigns supreme, though his 
rule is vigorously challenged by the 
oncoming generation. Witness the fol- 
lowing picture of an intimate observer* 
of family life in a southern county 
which was not below the average for 
that region. 


“The family is paternal. The man 
handles the money, directs the work, 
play and religious life of the family. 
The wife and children ask for money 
and get it if he thinks they need the 
amount they ask for. The oldest boy 
will probably have a small share of 
the crop to sell for his money. The man 
buys the groceries an article at a time 
as he goes to the store. The wife and 
children try to provide for his physical 
comforts when he is at the house. He 
demands his meals on time and the food 
that he especially likes. He wants it on 
the table piping hot as soon as he 
washes his face and hands after coming 
in. ...He thinks a man should do none 
of the housework or even the milking. 
The wife does the housework, cares for 
the children, feeds the chickens, milks 
the cow, hoes the garden and begs the 
man to plow it, and helps with the 
field work.’’ Two-thirds of the girl and 
three-fourths of the mothers worked 
in the fields. One mother said, ‘‘I 
dropped potatoes the day after I 
married and made a regular hand in the 
field for twenty years besides raising 
nine children."’ Consequently—*‘The 
mothers who have found married life a 
hard lot hate to see their daughters 
enter a similar career. This attitude 
was found most common among the 
women who married quite young and 





*From an unpublished master’s thesis by a southern 
extension worker. 
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whose daughters had quit school be- 
fore completing the elementary grades. 
One mother, during the interview, said 
in the presence of her two daughters, 
aged twenty and twenty-two, I ‘‘tell 
my girls they have a good home and 
they had better stay with it. I married 
when I was thirteen and have raised 
nine children. I've worked hard all my 
life and expect to keep on as long as I 
am able. I hate to see my girls go into 
such a life when we can feed and clothe 
them as well as we can.’ It is no 
wonder, then, that this extension 
worker suggests that it is important to 
work with the boys and raise their 
ideals of home life. Certainly girls need 
more training in homemaking, but is 
it not necessary to do more to give the 
boys new ideals and attitudes toward 
family life as a part of the educational 
program? Even in more progressive com- 
munities this is necessary. Young men 
now study farm management and busi- 
mess management, but few of them 
appreciate the value of good methods in 
the financial management of the family. 
If we are to have an equalitarian 
family, it involves real partnership and 
the wife will have difficulty in achiev- 
ing her aims, be she ever so well 
trained in the techniques of home- 
making, if the husband fails to cooper- 
ate. 

Not only is paternal authority wan- 
ing, but paternal responsibility for 
household duties is increasing. Recent 
studies of the household work done by 
men show that city men do rather more 
housework than farm men and that they 
do many things which their fathers 
would have thought beneath their 
dignity. Many a man will run an 
electric vacumn cleaner who would not 
have deigned to sweep with a broom. 
It is not infrequent to hear of a father’s 
running the washing machine, al- 
though he probably would decline to 
scrub the clothes on a wash-board. If 
a woman is his equal, there is nothing 
more belittling in a man helping with 
her work than for her to help with his. 
Courses in household mechanics are 
increasingly popular in home economics 
curricula, but would it not be advan- 
tageous to have the boys instructed in 
them as well as the girls? 

One of the trends in family life which 
is commonly assumed to involve the 
future stability of the family is the 
employment of mothers outside of the 
home. There can be no question that 
the number of mothers so employed has 
greatly increased in the present century, 
but in 1920 only 7.3 per cent of the 
married women were gainfully em- 
ployed in non-agricultural pursuits. In 
Cities of Over 100,000 population the 
highest per cent of married white 
women in gainful occupations for the 
Cities of a given region was in the 
Pacific states where it was 13.8 per cent. 
In spite of the war the per cent of in- 
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crease of married women working out- 
side the home in non-agricultural occu- 
pations was less in 1920 than in the 
two previous decades. Unless the 15th 
census shows a very radical increase in 
the number of employed mothers, there 
seems no reason to expect that a very 
large share of mothers are going to 
engage in gainful occupations from 
preference. The vast majority of those 
now so employed are working because 
the husband is unable to furnish an 
adequate support for the family. The 
immediate question is not so much 
whether mothers, as a class, prefer to 
work outside the home as to whether 
our enocomic system will force an in- 
creasing number of them to do so. In 
any event this is a change which is be- 
coming significant only in the large 
cities, for in the rural sections only 
0.7 per cent of married women were 
employed outside the home in 1920, 
and the rural territory still comprises 
practically half the population. 

One of the most significant changes 
in the role of parents in the modern 
family is that they must increasingly 
adapt their methods of family manage- 
ment to meet new conditions. They can 
no longer rely upon the good old 
method of “‘the way my father did 
when I was a child.’’ Lindeman and 
Thurston* have well stated that ‘‘fam- 
ily norms tend to be traditional where- 
as the adjustment which it needs to 
make to the outside world are often 
anti-traditional."’ The child is living 
in an environment quite different from 
that of the parent’s childhood, and if 
the parent is to be of any service as 
counselor and guide, he must be able to 
realize the child’s situation and not try 
and interpret it in terms of his own early 
environment. The parent must be more 
tolerant of new ideas and more adapt- 
able to change. This being the case, 
education which is to prepare for 
parenthood must develop an ability to 
distinguish between essential and non- 
essential values, between those which 
are spurious and those which are 
genuine. Asbolute ethics are of no 
avail, but if he has no ability to dis- 
cern ethical values a parent can be of 
little help. Furthermore, it is becoming 
necessary for parents to be constantly 
educating themselves if they are to 
maintain the confidence and respect of 
their children. This furnishes one of the 
chief reasons for a comprehensive system 
of adult education. This principle is 
well illustrated by the situation the 
parent now faces with regard to sex 
education. A generation ago, few chil- 
dren received any adequate sex in- 
struction from their parents and they 
did not expect it, for the whole subject 
was obscene and taboo. Today the child 
cannot fail to have his curiosity easily 


*Edward C.Lineman and Flora L. Thurston. “Problems 
of Parent Education.” (National Council of Parent 
Education). 
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satisfied on these matters through the 
press and library and he will soon learn 
that parents who do not give training 
on this vital subject are as negligent as 
if they failed to inculcate proper eating 
habits. Parents will be compelled to 
qualify themselves to give their children 
correct knowledge and attitudes about 
sex or they will justly lose their con- 
fidence. 

Another factor which affects the be- 
havior pattern of the modern city 
family is the lessened influence of many 
of the social controls which formerly 
had a strong influence upon it. What 
the family’s relations and neighbors 
had to say about it and the way they 
reacted to it had a very strong influence 
upon its code of behavior, but with the 
greater mobility of the city family these 
influences have very greatly decreased. 
Many children know little of their 
grandparents or other relations and the 
tendency is for neighbors to be speaking 
acquaintances rather than friends. On 
the other hand, children inevitably 
associate together in school and play, 
and they tend to develop a code of their 
own which is based upon the diverse 
family mores of neighboring families 
from varied cultural origins and with 
quite different ideals of child manage- 
ment. The child seeks the immediate 
satisfaction of his present desires and 
if the neighbor's young Johnnie is 
allowed to go to the movies frequently 
or is taken with his parents at night, 
Jimmie sees no reason why he should 
not be allowed the same privileges. 
This tends to lower rather than to raise 
the control of neighboring families. 
Parent-teacher Associations, Child 
Study Clubs, and similar mothers’ 
organizations, render an important ser- 
vice in establishing norms of child be- 
havior and strengthening the morale of 
the associated members in their efforts 
to maintain them. It is fortunate that 
the churches are also commencing to 
take an interest in parent education for 
city parents who seek to maintain what 
seem to them to be desirable standards 
are in peculiar need of outside moral 
support as they are in constant com- 
petition with neighboring families 
whose undisciplined children are the 
envy of their playmates. 


If the testimony of a large majority 
of college students from middle and 
upper class families can be relied upon, 
there has been a distinct decline in the 
influence of religion in the family in 
the present generation. Formerly re- 
ligion was one of the important family 
bonds and the sanctions of religion were 
an important factor in determining the 
code of family behavior. Whatever our 
attitude may be with regard to the 
theological and ecclesiastical concepts 
which underlay the former influence of 
religion in the family, we cannot but 
regard its decline as being inimical to 
family life. The very nature of the re- 
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lations necessary for successful family 
life, the unselfish devotion of parents to 
each other and to their children, the 
aim of character building, and the 
common sharing of joys and adversities, 
involve a consecration to common ideals 
which gives an inherent sacredness to 
the family relation, irrespective of 
formal religious belief. But the appre- 
ciation of this inherent sanctity of the 
family is too often forgotten and un- 
appreciated in the pressures of life and 
needs the definite sanctions of a satis- 
fying philosophy of the highest values 
of life, which in final analysis is the 
essence of religion. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that the church is renewing its 
interests in the problems of the family 
and is commencing to develop a new 
understanding of family relations and 
to give them sanctions which are 
essentially religious but which are 
based upon a realistic examination and 
appreciation of the values of family 
life rather than upon any absolute 
ethics or theological presuppositions 
A truly functional religion will pro- 
duce its finest flower and fruit in the 
life of the family and without the 
germinal power of the sanctions of a 
functional religion, family life will be- 
come spiritually as well as physically 
sterile. 


The decrease of the functions of the 
modern family has been well described 
by Professor Ogburn* in a paper which 
merits the study of every student of 
family life. He comes to the conclusion 
that only the bond of affection has re- 
mained intact and that it will be the 
chief basis of family life in the future. 
Although his conclusion when stated 
in this bald fashion may be somewhat 
startling and extreme, it undoubtedly 
does interpret the major trend of the 
bonds of family life in the modern city 
family. If this be true, may we not well 
inquire whether the conditions and 
techniques of family life are such as will 
favor the development and maintenance 
of affection, for affection is not some- 
thing which can exist in a social 
vacuum or apart from the satisfying 
interaction of wate. Affection arises 
as a concomitant of common activities 
and interests. With less home work and 
less visiting and social life in the home, 
and fewer common activities of the 
family as a whole outside of the home, 
how is affection to be ensured? The city 
housing situation seems to be one of the 
factors most inimical to fostering fam- 
ily affection. It is well known that in 
the small city apartment there is little 
room to have the children in to play or 
for young folks to congregate for a 
pleasant evening, and that the children 
go to the street or the playgrounds and 
the youth to the movies. One of the 
most notable satisfactions treasured by 


*W. F. Ogburn. Social Heritage and Family Life, in 
Family Life Today. Edited by Margaret E. Rich 
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young people in good homes is the fact 
that their friends were always welcomed 
in the home and that it was a meeting 
place which was enjoyed by all. 
Can the family bond be maintained 
where most of the social life is outside 
of the home and with different sets of 
associates? In so far as housing con- 
ditions permit, is it not desirable to give 
more encouragement to play and social 
life in the home rather than to assume 
that its abandonment is inevitable and 
to only foster social facilities outside 
the home? It is hardly necessary to call 
attention to the fact that the home has 
many more competitors than formerly, 
due to the multiplicity of organizations 
and activities of modern life, but do we 
not need to give more attention to the 
home rather than devoting all our 
effort to providing outside attractions? 


It is undoubtedly true that there is 
less need for home production and more 
need for cash with which to buy 
articles produced outside the home, 
but if the wife and the family are to be 
relieved of all domestic activities, as is 
the case in the residence hotel, do they 
secure the satisfaction and is there a 
possibility of developing the affection 
that would result from a sharing of 
activities which make possible an inter- 
change of personal services, of what the 
Binkleys call ‘‘domestic interaction’’? 
Are economy of time and effort and 
what is worshipped in the business 
world as “‘efficiency’’ the chief objec- 
tives of the home or are there some satis- 
factions in the things that mother does, 
both for her and for the family, which 
are unique and which cannot be meas- 
ured in a scale of economic values? 
Certainly it is desirable to reduce the 
drudgery of home-making to a mini- 
mum, but there seems to be a tendency 
among some thinkers to assume that if 
all work were eliminated from the 
home that it would furnish a more ideal 
setting for family life. The Russians 
seem to be trying such an experiment 
and we shall profit by observing its 
effect on family life and whether they 
do not return from their trend toward 
collective housekeeping to individual 
homes. 

Our statement of the trends of family 
life may give the impression that they 
all tend toward a weakening of family 
ties and that the stability of the family 
is being threatened. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the city family of 
today faces many difficult problems of 
adjustment, but loyalty is strengthened 
by conflict, and out of the present con- 
flict of ideas about the family will come 
a new devotion based on a better under- 
standing and deeper appreciation of its 
values. This process is already in full 
swing as is evidenced by the fact that 
you are giving time to the discussion of 
this topic. There are several facts which 

ive distinct encouragement for a better 
Family in the future. 
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First, with regard to the size of the 
family, it is true that city families are 
rapidly decreasing in size, but the rural 
families, though fortunately not as 
large as in colonial times, are still 
maintaining a desirable size. Thus 
Notestein finds that whereas the cumu- 
lative birth rate of all classes of urban 
wives in 1910 was 1.6 children per wife, 
on the farms it was 2.6. In the city of 
Chicago* the number of children per 
100 wives 40 to 44 years of age de- 
creased from 175 im 1900 to 136.6 in 
1920, Or 22 per cent, but in the rural 
areas of the north central states it de- 
creased from 299 to 272, or only 7 per 
cent. On account of the more alo 
environment for children there is every 
reason to believe that a family of de- 
sirable size will be maintained on our 
rural districts. 


The city apartment house is un- 
doubtedly unfavorable to family life, 
but this is being realized and plans are 
being laid for correcting the situation, 
as witness the conference on housing 
recently held in Washington at the call 
of President Hoover, and the neighbor- 
hood plan of housing now being ad- 
vocated by city planners. Indeed the 
rebellion against city housing con- 
ditions and high rents may be seen if one 
will drive out from any city into the 
surrounding country and note the num- 
ber of small houses which have been 
erected in the last decade by families 
which have come out from the city. 
In New York State the rural non-farm- 
ing population outside of a 
<inans has increased more rapidly than 
any other class of the population, 
showing an increase in the past decade 
of 49.6 per cent, whereas dhe Cities of 
Over 100,000 population increased only 
21.8 per cent, and this is particularly 
characteristic of urban and suburban 
counties. 


Although the small city family has 
its disadvantages, it also has its values, 
for the greater interest of parents in 
one or two children makes for progress 
in child nurture. Thus in a report to the 
White House Conference, Dr. E. W. 
Burgess and Mrs. Ruth Shonle Cavanf 
have submitted evidence to show that 
city children are better integrated in 
the family and confide more in their 
parents than do farm children. 


Parents are giving more thought and 
effort to child-care than ever before. 
Thus the Committee on Infant and Pre- 
school Child of the White House Con- 
ference studied the children in 2557 
families throughout the country, which 
they judged to be a fair sample. They 
found that 95 per cent of the families 


*Sanderson and Dorn. op. cit., Table 28. 





tReport of the Sub-committee on the function of home 
activities in the education of the child. Preliminary 
report (mimeographed). 
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had yards which were used for play by 
the children and that only a tenth of 
these did not have some play apparatus. 
50 per cent of the mothers had read at 
least one book on child-care during the 
preceding year and 75 per cent of the 
mothers and 37 per cent of the fathers 
read newspaper and magazine articles 
on child-care. Figures are not available 
as to what might have been reported on 
these matters a generation ago, but it 
is safe to assert that vastly more study 
is being given to child care for a gener- 
ation ago there was little literature on 
this subject. 

Possibly the most encouraging in- 
dication of more interest in better 
family life is to be found in the numer- 
ous courses on child-care and family 
relations which are now coming into 
the curricula of colleges and increasing- 
ly in high schools and the popularity 
which these courses have with the 
students. These are live problems for 
young people soon to be married and 
they are studying them with a realistic 
approach and a keenness of interest 
which convinces one of the wholesome- 
ness of their attitude. 

We have just commenced to realize 
the problems which confront the mod- 
ern family. Research on fundamental 
problems of family life has barely com- 
menced and a vast amount of research* 
will be necessary before we can in- 
telligently proceed in the solution of 
many of these problems. But although 
science may point the way, we also 
need equally careful and thorough work 
in creating a philosophy or ethic of 
family values based on modern know- 
ledge, for after all the most fundamental 
question of family life are those of life 
values of persons. There is already a 
sufficient body of knowledge that if 
it is used with the same pedagogical 
skill as are other subjects of school 
curricula, the study of family relations 
in the schools, and the carrying of this 
knowledge to parents through exten- 
sion agencies, may be the most impor- 
tant factor in enabling the family to 
make the necessary adjustments to our 
rapidly changing environment without 
losing its fundamental values for the 
individual and for society. In the past 
generation one of the chief aims of our 
educational systems has been to pro- 
duce better citizens. We now je an 
equal emphasis on the fact that to 
create good citizens we must begin in 
the home and that throughout the 
whole educational curriculum there 
should be an effort to give that knowl- 
edge, to create those attitudes and 
sentiments, and to develop the emo- 
tional control, which are necessary for 
membership in a family and which will 
ensure an abiding satisfaction in family 


life. 


*See an article by the writer “Science and the Changing 
Modern Family” in the Journal of Home Economics 
for October, 1930. 
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KANSAS CITY A. V. A. 
CONVENTION 


RAILROAD FARE REDUCED 
ONE AND ONE-HALF FARE 


The railroad trunk lines of the United 
States have granted railroad fare of one and 
one-half on the certificate plan to the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association Convention in 
Kansas City, Missouri, December 7, 8, 9 and 
IO, 1932. 


This fare is available to members of the 
American Vocational Association and depen- 
dent members of their families. 


It will be necessary that members secure 
certificate at time of purchasing ticket and 
have same validated at convention head- 
quarters by the validating agent of the rail- 
roads during the convention. 


C. M. MILLER, Secretary 


American Vocational Association 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
IN WISCONSIN 


By Joun H. LasHer 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Wisconsin plan calls for a staff 
of eight full time workers, namely, a 
state supervisor of rehabilitation, a 
district supervisor, five assistant super- 
visors, and a statistician, working 
under the direction of the State Board 
of Vocational Education. 

The main office is located in the State 
Capitol at Madison and serves the 
larger area of the state, outside the 
Milwaukee industrial section which is 
taken care of by a staff of three workers 
with offices in the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School. Cooperating with these 
eight supervisors are eleven part-time 
workers, located in the vocational 
schools of the principal cities of the 
state and assisting in the rehabili- 
tation programs of their respective 
localities. Each part-time worker is a 
faculty member of the vocational school 
of the particular city in which he works. 
The Rehabilitation Division bears a 
proportionate part of his salary de- 
pending upon the portion of his time 
devoted to our work. 

In addition to the policy of local 
participation by the various vocational 
schools the Division has also establish- 
ed close liaison with the public em- 
ployment office of Milwaukee, par- 
tially subsidizing the salaries of two 
workers in the Handicap Division of 
that office. 

The Milwaukee district also makes 
regular use of the Milwaukee County 
Mental Hygiene Clinic for obtaining 
mentality ratings of borderline cases 
and for establishing bases for vo- 
cational guidance of doubtful pro- 
spectives. 

One of the features of Wisconsin's 
program is the work of the Wisconsin 
Association for the Disabled, a lay 
association organized largely through 
the efforts of Mr. W. F. Faulkes, chief 
of the Rehabilitation Division, to 
assist in meeting problems incidental 
to the work that could not be solved 
by the use of federal or state monies. 
The Association has sponsored state 
legislation particularly is the crippled 
child, a phase of the disabled problem 
not touched upon in the National 
Rehabilitation Act. 

Since 1927 Wisconsin has been oper- 
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ating under the Crippled Children Act 
which permits an educational and 
therapeutic program aviailable for 
children of school age thereby giving 
our state a complete set-up beginning 
with the crippled child and extending 
up through aiuiheod. Under this act 
schools for crippled children have been 
established in eight cities. 


In addition to the regular instruction 
common to the elementary school 
pupils in these orthopedic schools are 
given the benefit of therapy adminis- 
tered by a trained physiotherapist 
who works full time as a member of the 
school faculty. Transportation, and in 
certain Cases, Maintenance is provided 
for crippled children under the pro- 
vision of the Act, enabling the Re- 
habilitation Division to secure high 
school training for many of its pro- 
spective cases before a vocational train- 
ing program is entered upon. 


The Wisconsin Association also has 
been responsible for the establishment 
of the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital 
connected with the State University 
Medical School. Likewise it has assisted 
in conducting diagnostic clinics through- 
out the state. To date seventeen counties 
have each been served by at least one 
clinic. These clinics are held only 
after a survey has been made by trained 
workers, and are conducted by Chicago 
or Milwaukee orthopedic surgeons. 
A systematic follow-up of each case is 


made to see if possible that the recom- 
mendations of the clinic surgeons are 
carried out. 

Another phase of the Wisconsin 
rehabilitation plan which makes train- 
ing more feasible is the possibility of 
securing maintenance for Cases in train- 
ing. In addition to a special maintenance 
fund allowed under the Rehabilitation 
Act, the State Board of Vocational 
Education has available high school 
scholarships of $150.00 yearly which 
may be awarded to disabled students, 
so that they may secure the background 
of a high school course preliminary to 
trade training. 

Industrial Commission cases which 
constitute about 20% of our load are 
allowed an additional award of $10.00 
a week for twenty weeks of rehabili- 
tation training, provided the accident 
causes a major injury requiring re- 
education. 

Similarly, a bonus of $30.00 per 
month is granted by the state to all 
veterans of the World War who wish 
to take regular training. While this 
applies to the able-bodied as well as to 
the disabled we of course are using it 
principally for ex-service men incapaci- 
tated in civilian life since the war and 
who are eligible and susceptible under 
the rehabilitation act. By the close 
working agreement with the Milwaukee 
County Bureau of Outdoor Relief, we 
have arranged to have that Bureau 
provide for the maintenance of a 
disabled man’s family during his train- 
ing period. In order to secure this co- 
operation we have undertaken to train, 
as an experiment, a group of five 
disabled men, who are inmates of the 
county almshouse. The results of this 
experiment will determine whether we 
may turn to the poor-farm for cases 
when we run short of training material 
on the outside. 

We have learned as our work has 
continued to develop that successful 
rehabilitation desevhe largely on the 
sort of vocational guidance we give to 
our clients before they enter upon a 
program. The necessity for exact trade 
information and for industrial alert- 
ness on the part of the supervisor be- 
comes more and more apparent each 
year. In recognition of this each of our 
supervisors is studying some particular 
rehabilitation problem. 

We have just completed an interest- 
ing two-year experiment in the cardiac 
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field. A series of 12 clinics was held at 
the Milwaukee office, a total of 112 
examinations being made by a Mil- 
waukee heart specialist. 

No effort was made to prescribe 
medically for these men, they being 
referred to their private physicians or 
to the public Recweie for this 
service. The object of the clinics was to 
advise men vocationally and by sub- 
sequent examinations to note the cardiac 
effect of their respective employments. 
Similarly, studies have been or are being 
made in connection with the deaf, the 
one-armed, the epileptic, and with 
speech-defectives. Conversely, the trades 
and trade opportunities come in for 
study by individual staff members. 

A study of the vocational oppor- 
tunities of Green Bay, Wisconsin, has 
just been completed, each plan in the 
city being surveyed and an analysis 
made of each individual job in the 
factory from the rehabilitation stand- 
point. A somewhat similar study has 
been completed in Milwaukee and an- 
other is now being started at Racine. 

Rehabilitation of the tuberculous in 
Wisconsin is based on the principle that 
so long as a man is actively tuber- 
culous, he is a sick man and therefore 
not ready for trade training. In other 
words, only cases pronounced “‘arrested"’ 
or ‘‘quiescent’’ are taken for rehabili- 
tation service. The state has established 
a convalescent camp in Northern Wis- 
consin for cases discharged from sana- 
toria and it is here that the preliminary 
work for rehabilitation is done. For 
the majority of our cases a combination 
of correspondence and tutorial train- 
ing is given these men under the super- 
vision of a vocational school instructor, 
who meets the group bi-weekly. 


The tendency in recent years in our 
state has been away from rehabilitation 
by placement and — only, and 
toward training followed by place- 
ment. Experience has brought more 
and more evidence to show that 
thorough training proves the best 
means of securing permanent rehabili- 
tation. 

Recent studies over a two year 
period conducted by Mr. Thompson of 
the handicap placement bureau give 
the following data on 800 registrants. 
42% of this number were unskilled 
workers and only 19% of them were 
placed in jobs; 36% were semi-skilled 
and 45% of this class were placed in 
jobs; 22 % were skilled workers and of 
this group 65% were placed in em- 
ployment. 

The scheme of vocational education 
set > by Wisconsin which has es- 
tablished vocational schools in each 
of forty-one cities under the control 
of the same Board which directs the 
rehabilitation program of the state, 
affords splendid opportunities for trade 
training, and of course, the majority 


of our cases are trained in these schools, 
by far the larger number receiving 
training at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School where instruction in approxi- 
mately 75 trades or vocations is avail- 
able for rehabilitants. 

One of the training advantages of the 
vocational school is the remarkable 
elasticity of the class procedures en- 
abling us to enter a student at any time 
in any trade training course. In other 
words, it is not necessary to wait for 
the beginning of a quarter or of a 
semester to start a student in training. 
It is as easy in most courses to start a 
student on Friday afternoon as to have 
him begin on a Monday morning. Since 
tuition in these schools is free to local 
residents our tuitional costs are much 
lower than they would be were we 
forced to use the private trade schools 
for vocational training. 

The second largest group of our 
trainees is found in our colleges and 
universities. Each year it becomes more 
apparent that this sort of training, 
provided the student is of college 
calibre, affords the supervisor the most 
satisfactory type of rehabilitation. Once 
established, although the initial salary 
is not likely to be much higher, the 
trainee is not as likely to be a recurrent 
case, and he is better able to take the 
battle into his own hands. 

The trend on the whole is, I think, 
toward longer training programs. Even 
in such recognized short term courses as 
cobbling, we are realizing the fact that 
our trainees must be not only as good 
as their able-bodied competitors, but 
they must have something “‘plus’’ to 
give their employers. 

With this in mind we are encouraging 
our rehabilitants to continue their 
work in night schools even after we 
have maneuvered them into the status 
of “‘rehabilitation closure’. So im- 
portant has this phase of the work be- 
come that our Milwaukee office is 
now kept open two nights per week. 

I think too we are having less pangs 
of conscience about reopening a Case 
for service. In fact, I am considering a 
substitute for closure. We might steal 
a word from the professional patter of 
our friends in the T. B. work. We might 
refer to our clients as ‘‘Quiescent”’ 
instead of ‘‘closed’’ cases. 





The Question Box in each | 
department will be con- 
tinued in the next issue of 
the Bulletin. Please send 
in your questions under 
the same arrangement as 
| in the past. 
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REHABILITATION LEGISLATION 
MAKING PROGRESS 
By Joun J. Lez, Chairman 
Legislation Committee, N.R.A., State 
Capitol, Lansing, Michigan 


The present Federal law providing 
for Federal participation and aid to the 
States in the rehabilitation of physi- 
cally disabled adults was orginally 
passed in 1920 and expires on June 30th, 
1933. On December 8th Hon. Wm. B 
Bankhead who introduced the original 
rehabilitation Act introduced H. R 
4743 which provides both for the con- 
tinuation and extension of this service 


Hearing Before House Education Committee 


January 215t 


On January 13th Hon. John J. Doug- 
less announced that the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representa- 
tives would conduct a public hearing on 
H. R. 4743. It is benel that at an early 
date this bill will be placed on the 
calendar and a favorable vote is ex- 
pected. 


H. R. 4743 Provides for Continuing 
A Service Established in 1920 


The rehabilitation act pending in 
Congress does not provide he any new 
service on the part of either the Federal 
or State governments. It is simply a 
continuation of the service innaugu- 
rated by the Federal Government in 
1920 and since that time accepted by 
44 States. The administrative provisions 
and procedure as provided in H. R. 
4743 are the same as in the present Act. 


Marked Increase in Demand for Rehabili- 
tation Service Throughout 


The Nation. 


During the last two years especially 
there has been a tremendous increase 
in the demand for rehabilitation service. 
Many states have twice as many 
people in process of rehabilitation as 
they had in 1929. Along with this in- 
crease in demand there has been an 
increase in ‘“‘service rendered’’. Last 
year this increase resulted in placing 
17.3% more people in employment than 
in 1930, and this in -_ of depressed 
business and industrial conditions. 


Rehabilitation is now at the cross- 
roads! We have reached the place where 
both Federal and State appropriations 
must be increased if the people needing 
and demanding rehabilitation are to be 
served,—in other words, if they are to 
have an opportunity to become self- 
supporting. There are at time this over 
25,000 disabled persons being rehabili- 
tated and it is a known fact that there 
are approximaetly 75,000 needing re- 
habilitation. Only 1 in 3 needin 
rehabilitaton are now being served. 
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The place has been reached where 
State appropriations now exceed those 
of the Federal Government, and are 
now asking for more Federal money 
than is now available. Thru 4o Legis- 
latures which met last year 29 States 
increased their appropriations the same, 
while only 5 States decreased their 
appropriations by a total of $33,178.84. 
The met increase in State appropri- 
ations for rehabilitation was $367,245.- 
86. This shows definitely the generous 
acceptance by the States of the program 
initated by the Federal Government. 
At the same time it shows a request from 
the States for more generous Federal 
appropriations. 


What H. R. 4743 Provides 


The Act now before Congress pro- 
vides for an increase in the Federal 
appropriation, from $1,000,000 of aid 
to the States to $1,500,000 aid per year. 
It provides for payment of Federal 
allotments semi-annually and in ad- 
vance, following the precedent of the 
Smith-Lever Act. The authorization for 
all other forms of vocational education 
are permament, and the authorization 
for rehabilitation in the District of 
Columbia and in all the possessions of 
the U.S. are all permanent. H. R. 4743 
follows these precedents and provides 
for a permanent authorization for re- 
habilitation in the 48 States of the 
Union. 


Adequate Appropriations A Means to 
Social and Governmental Economy 


Each year over 300,000 people become 
permanently disabled. To approximate- 
ly 75,000 of this number rehabilitation 
is the only means of becoming self- 
supporting and escaping the ranks of 
the unemployed and dependent. Sociolo- 

ists tell us that one of every five 

Scenics dependent are so because the 
breadwinner is handicapped or physi- 
cally incapacitated. The rehabilitation 
services of the country are the only 
employment agencies which have been 
able during the last year to increase 
the number of persons established in 

rmanent employments in spite of 
Scene’ business conditions. When 
we note that the cost of rehabilitating 
one disabled person and making it 

ossible for him to support hiatal cod 

bis family costs ae two-thirds as 
much as it costs to support one dependent 
person for one year, the question of 
social economy is answered and re- 
habilitation becomes a social necessity. 


A. V. A. Endorses Rehabilitation 
Legislation 
The A. V. A. and the State Director's 
Association endorse H. R. 4743 and 


urge a speedy enactment of this most 
important relief legislation. 
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Acomplete report on new 
Life Memberships will 
be made in the May 
issue of the Bulletin and 
pictures will be pub- 
Life 
Members whose pictures 


lished of all new 


can be obtained. 


Obtaining pictures and 
personal information 
caused too much delay 
to permit publication in 


this issue. 


We are Sorry! 
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GUIDANCE OF EMPLOYED YOUTH 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


This study presented by the Committee On 
Part-Time Education of the American Vo- 
cational Association reveals personnel prac- 
tices of 172 representative employers and 
their effects upon some of the vital problems 
of guidance of employed youth. In this report 
given at the Association Meeting in New 
York, December 12, 1931, Mr. J. Ray Stine 
who conducted the investigation for the Com- 
mittee, points out current personnel practices 
of major concern to those interested in the 
training of youth employed on a ‘‘work- 
study’ basis brought startling results 
which show either a complete failure of em- 
ployers to appreciate the complementary re- 
lations existing between employers of part- 
time students and the vocational educators, 
or the failure of the schools to understand 
matters of importance to employers. At least 
it indicates a most important aspect of 
coordination. To the extent that the findings 
are valid they will be of interest and value 
both to employers in the evaluation of their 
personnel methods and to school officials in 
the better organization and administration 
of their educational program.—lIrvin S. 
Noall, Chairman of the Committee. 


See chart—Page 57. 


We have heard much about the 
vocational guidance program of our 
schools. No part-time vocational edu- 
cator would minimize the importance of 
the school guidance program. If the 
philosophy of part-time education is 
sound, then guidance, an essential element 
of all education, should occupy a place of 
unusual prominence in part-time education 
because of the experience of students in em- 
ployment. Many of our foremost edu- 
cators have declared their appreciation 
of the guidance values of work experi- 
ences of full-time public school smsieam 
gained after school hours and during 
vacations. How much more important 
are the guidance values accruing to 
those who have entered upon employ- 
ment in the beginning of a life career— 
with the first installment of their edu- 
cation yet incomplete; with maladjust- 
ments in the traditional program of 
education; with economic and social 
problems of almost insurmountable 
magnitude, etc. A careful study of the 
student in employment transfers the guid- 
ance program from the realm of theory and 
conjecture to a study of reactions to life 
tasks; it provides a basis for an appreciation 
of traits and attitudes as revealed through 


adjustment to real situations; it enables the 
school to check vocational interests through 
responses to concrete life problems; it enables 
the competent guidance worker to detect 
capacities and abilities latent in the 
youthful employee. These are some of the 
conditions which indicate the import- 
ance of guidance through a study of 
employment reactions of pechtlenn stu- 
dent-workers. 

The Part-Time Committee reported at 
the Association Meeting last year in 
in Milwaukee* on the problem of CO- 
ORDINATION. The facts revealed in 
this report, together with an appreci- 
ation of the importance of functional 
guidance in the training cf part-time 
workers, prompted the Committee to 
undertake a thorough investigation of 
the whole problem of guidance of part- 
time workers and its relations to the 
program of coordination. 


The Committee conferred with State 
Directors of vocational education in the 
various states in February 1931 and 
secured a list of centers doing outstand- 
ing work in part-time education. Two 
hundred and fifty-four centers were 
suggested by the various states. Two 
types of questionnaires were sent to 
each of the centers recommended: (1) 
one upon which the details of the school 
guidance program might be recorded, 
and (2) the other upon which a study of 
the personnel practices of the employers 
of these students could be registered. 
Both sets of questionnaires were sent 
to the local director in charge of the 
school. Three employers’ questionnaires 
were included for each type of unit 
school group represented in the city 
that is, three for part-time trade, three 
for cooperative trade, three for continu- 
ation and three for commercial schools. 
The —— of three reports from em- 
ployers for each unit group in the school 
was to secure information from one 
large, one medium, and one small 
organization, that the results might be 
more representative of all sizes and 
types of industries. Nearly all question- 
naires were completed during the month 
of April and May, 1931. 


Scope of Report 


Of 100 Cities reporting, 56 were in- 
cluded in the study of COORDINATION, 





* COORDINATION IN TRADE AND _ INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION, Committee On Part-Time 
Education, 1931. (Copies may be secured from C. M. 
Miller, Executive Secretary, American Vocational 
Association, Topeka, Kansas 


and of 122 unit programs represented, 
66 reported last year. Thus it will be 
noted that the survey this year includes 
more than half the territory covered 
last vear in the report on Coordination 
The employers were visited by direct- 
ors and coordinators of local programs 
who explained the purpose of the survey. 
The school official called for the com- 
pleted questionnaire at a later date 
Two hundred and seventy-two em- 
ployers completed the questionnaire 
These employers are responsible for the 
employment of over 150,000 adult 
workers and a total of 5,040 part-time 
students who attend the schools which 
reported in the survey. These employers 
represent some of the foremost in- 
dustrial and business organizations of 
our nation. The reports are from leading 
personnel men of our country and are 
significant in the building of our edu- 
cational structure, since they represent 
a cross-section of the highest level of 
those responsible for the personnel 
practice aon modern institutions. 


Employing Power of Firms Reporting 
66 LARGE—s500 Employees or Over 
80 MEDIUM—100 to 500 Employees 
126 SMALL—1 to 100 Employees 


110 Continuation Student Employers 
66 Part-Time Trade Student Employers 
49 Cooperative Trade Student 

Employers 

47 Commercial Student Employers 

Obviously, the Committee has no 
way to control the final number of em- 
ployers responding for large, medium, 
and small organizations. The natural 
distribution on the basis of the plan 
proposed would be that all should be 
equal in number. But some centers re- 
turned reports from one or two em- 
ployers instead of three. In many 
centers, part-time programs are built 
around the work of a single industry or 
business. In many others, such as small 
centers, no large industries or business 
exists. These reasons account for the 
respective distribution of 66, 80, and 

126 among large, medium and small 

employing organizations. After all, this 

would probably more nearly correspond 
to actual employment conditions and 
the results are more nearly represen- 
tative than had the reports been equal 
in number. 

The distribution of employers on the 
basis of type school programs repre- 
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sented, namely, continuation, part-time 
trade, cooperative trade and commercial 
is largely the result of programs as they 
exist in Centers reporting. 

It should be kept in mind that some 
employers reported who employ work- 
ers from two or more type programs, 
such as, ‘‘Part-Time trade’’ as well as 
““continuation”’ students. In these in- 
stances the employer was asked to re- 
port on the basis of the major group. 
In view of the fact that overlappings 
existed one way as well as another and 
that these overlappings were usually 
small, the comparative findings on the 
basis of school unit programs may be 
considered fairly reliable. 

The question might be asked as to the 
purpose of such a unit grouping. The 
following are some of the major reasons: 

(1) The continuation student is 
frequently considered by school ad- 
ministrators as almost an entirely 
different problem from other part- 
time groups. 

(2) Methods of student selection, 
school training, etc. vary so much in 
part-time trade and cooperatve part- 
time training that one might expect 
employers to react differently to 
personnel problems affecting these 
groups. 

(3) The nature of the employment 
jobs of commercial students varies so 
much from those engaged in the in- 
dustries that personnelproblems 
might naturally be different. Among 
commercial groups we find a more 
equal distribution of part-time-four- 
hour per-week and half-time workers. 
This division of reports of employers 

on the basis of these four school unit 
groups is purely for comparison, that 
the reports may be more meaningful 
to the school man and the total findings 
more helpful to the personnel worker. 


Occupations Represented by Employers 

59 or 20.9 %—Business 

34 or 12.1%—Communciation and 

Transportation 

143 Or 50.7 %—Manufacture 

46 or 16.3 %—Mercantile 

The occupations represented by the 
employers is of passing interest. Were it 
possible to enter into a discussion of the 
various products made or commodities 
sold it would be interesting largely 
from the standpoint of variety and ex- 
tensiveness. The proportion is, however, 
more or less representative of modern 
industrial life. 


Numbers of Part-Time Students Employed 
by Various Firms 

110 Firms employed 2,503 Continu- 
ation Students of which 10.4% were 
Apprentices. 

66 Firms employed 1,463 Part- 
Time Trade Students of which 70.9% 
were Apprentices. 

49 Firms employed 431 Cooper- 
ative Trade Students of which 93.0% 
were Apprentices. 
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47 Firms employed 643 Commercial 
Students of which 18.5 % were Appren- 
tices. 


Thirty-six Per cent of All Part-Time 
Student Employees are Apprentices 


In studying the distribution of stu- 
dents among employers, we find an 
average of over twenty continuation 
and part-time trade students per em- 
ployer while an average of approxi- 
mately ten prevails with the other types 
of part-time students. These numbers 
would indicate that many very large 
companies reported in the survey. It 
needs to be kept in mind that a large 
proportion of part-time workers in 
normal times are employed by the 
larger companies. 

Of particular interest is the per cent 
that are considerd “‘apprentices’’. We 
asked employers to consider as appren- 
tices young workers, ‘EMPLOYED UNDER 
A MUTUAL AGREEMENT TO TEACH THE 
YOUNG WORKER A DEFINITE OCCUPATION 

TRAINING TO COVER A SPECIFIED PERIOD 
OF MONTHS OR YEARS—WAGES SCHEDULED 
AND AGREED UPON, ETC.’” 10.4 per Cent 
of the continuation students were con- 
sidered as apprentices by employers. 
The significance of this fact in the school 
training program has probably been 
realized by few vocational school teach- 
ers and administrators. Then again, the 
fact that 93 per cent of all cooperative 
students are considered apprentices 
speaks a message to those interested in 
the advancement of a training program 
which offers the greatest promise in the 
production of craftsmen. The fact that 
over one-third of all part-time students 
workers are engaged in mastering the 
fundamentals of responsible employ- 
ment should challenge the support of 
all employers, educators and public- 
mpiieed tadividesls interested in train- 
ing youth for efficient service—one of 
the fundamentals for effective citizen- 


ship. 
Effects of State School Laws 


on Apprenticeships of Continuation 
Students 


15.2% of Apprentices are in States 
Requiring Attendance Beyond 16 
Years of Age. 

3-7% of Apprentices are in States 

Requiring Attendance to 16 Years 

Only. 

Much has been written concerning 
the responsible versus the irresponsible 
type of jobs held by continuation 
students. Unfortunately, surveys and 
studies in states where a low school 
age law prevails are interpreted as in- 
dicative of the problem in all states. 
The Fourteenth Annual Report of The 
Federal Board for the year 1930 shows 
that 7o per cent of all continuation 
students in the United States attend 
school beyond 16 years of age. In this 
study we classified responses from con- 
tinuation student employers on the 
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basis of the higher and lower school 
age laws prevailing in the states re- 
porting—that is, those requiring school 
attendance above 16 years of age as 
compared with those requiring attend- 
ance up to 16 years of age only. We find 
as indicated in the above chart that 
nearly five times as many students 
have responsible jobs (as far as appren- 
ticeship is an index) in the states of 
higher age requirements as compared 
with states having a 14-16 year con- 
tinuation law. Of course, it may be 
difficult to predict how many strictly 
juvenile jobs (as considered) lead to 
responsible employment. We know, 
however, that where as many as 15.2 
per cent are learning definite trades 
there are undoubtedly many in jobs 
which might lead to profitable adult em- 
ployment. The training program should 
reflect this understanding of the con- 
tinuation problem. 


First Choice of Factors Considered in 
Employing Part-Time Students 
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3. Educational 
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Since selection through employment 
becomes a vital factor in choice of 
occupation—in many instances the only 
factor in guidance which brings the 
part-time student to the training pro- 
gram of the school—the work of the 
employment division of the personnel 
department is of paramount interest to 
the vocational program. We are not 
questioning whether the interviews 
responsible for the selection of these 
workers were conducted efficiently. 
We are interested in factors considered 
by progressive employers when hiring 
our young workers, since these are the 
qualifications which enable them to 
secure employment whether or not they 
correspond with factors emphasized in 
our school training program. 

We asked employers to check all 
factors they observe in selecting em- 
ployees and then list them in the order 
of importance. We are listing in this 
report only the ‘first choice’’ (most im- 
portant item). The sum total of all 
listings follows closely the proportion 
of ‘‘first choice’’. 

While the four factors receiving most 
consideration are educational (or should 
be), yet it is questionable whether they 
receive in the school program the em- 
phasis herein indicaned thee they right- 
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GUIDANCE OF EMPLOYED YOUTH 
Continued from Page 56 


fully deserve. ‘“Traits—Initiative, Cour- 
tesy, Willingness to Listen, Etc., as 
Learned Through The Interview"’ re- 
ceive perhaps only incidental attention 
in many school training programs, al- 
though it is the most vital factors in 
the selection of employees. ‘General 
Appearance”’ or apparent adaptability 
to work—a companion factor—are the 
two most important elements in secur- 
ing employment. “‘Educational Train- 
ing’ and ‘Physique and Health”’ 
occupy almost equal places of import- 
ance in selection of workers 


Perhaps we should note the similar- 
ity of emphasis among the different 
school units. After all, whatever the 
type of student employed, whether he 
be part-time, trade, continuation, or 
commercial, employers are looking for 
much the same qualities in applicants. 


Most Important Educational Factor 
in Employing Part-Time Students 


Trade 
ial 





~ 2 eS > 
en ie 
I 2 3 a 5 
1. Grade 
Completed 50 26 14 21 111 
2. Interest in Shop, 
Commercial or 37 34 25 15 111 
Laboratory 
Work 
3. Proficiency in 
the ‘*3-R’s”’ 32 zu 13 16 81 


4. Interest in 
School 26 18 12 12 68 
Training 


In detailing the four most frequently 
considered ‘‘Educational Factors’’, we 
hoped to learn what employers were 
interested in knowing concerning the 
educational qualifications of our em- 
ployed youth as a basis for employment. 

Neither the “3 R’s’’ nor “Shop 
Skills’’ occupy first place. If we assign 
“Interest in Shop, Commercial and 
-Laboratory Work" first place or rank 
it equal with ‘Grade Completed’’, we 
discover a new trend among employers. 
It is not the NOW so much as the FUTURE 
that concerns the employer. Young workers 
advance on the basis of interests and 
interests of vocational students are 
concrete, tangible interests based upon 
shop or other practical training experi- 
ences. ‘‘Grade Completed”’ as we shall 
see later is of importance because of the 
large number of firms providing train- 
ing programs within their plants, for 
they wish to know whether or not 
students have a foundation basis of 
training which would normally enable 
them to succeed in the plant training 
program. 
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Employer Training Programs 
(Other than Public School) 


al - S> wh BS §S ab 

3 ss ce Boge Ge 

san ca 29 Sy Gm wa 

o a & 

I 2 3 4 5 6 
YES 19 9 7 17 §2 
NO 81 54 40 26 = 201 
TOTAL 100 63 47 43253 


A guidance factor of importance is 
the extent to which the employer pro- 
vides additional training for young 
workers. One of every four firms pro- 
vides additional organized training 
other than that of the public schools. 
Store training programs, more easily 
organized and administrated than most 
other employer training programs, are 
to be found in the organization of more 
than half of all commercial employers 
reporting; continuation employers rank 
next with a little under one in four; 
part-time trade and cooperative trade 
rank about equal with nearly one in six. 
These factors are of great consequence 
since these programs ‘“‘carry on’’ in 
many instances long after the public 
school program ceases to function as a 
training factor. 

Personal Interviews between Employers and 
Prospective Part-Time Students Classified 
According to Type of School 








: Sp gs Ge of 
"2 a2 EE GE 
2 g 6g Ga 8 

& 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
YES 53 40 31 24 148 
NO 47 21 16 16 100 
TOTAL 100 61 47 40 |= 248 


Three of every five employed students 
meet officials of the companies or the 
individual employers for conferences at 
planned intervals. We can conjecture 
whether the schools are reaching a 
similar proportion to promote adjust- 
ments in life and effect a sane and 
sensible program of guidance. Con- 
tinuation students receive more pro- 
portionate attention than do other 
groups, although the variations in the 
groups are not significant. 


Personal Interviews Conducted By: 
70 Personnel Department 
43 Shop Superintendent 
62 Head of Department 
47 Foreman of Department 
19 General Manager 
32 Other Executives 
273 TOTAL 
Our chief interest is that 70 employers 
have organized personnel departments 
which function in student adjustments. 
It is interesting to compare the pro- 
portion of employers organized to con- 
duct an efficient personnel program with 
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organized guidance programs in the 
schools, 71 of 110 reporting they have 
a guidance organization. Schools have 
not assumed a place of leadership in 
personnel work much in advance of that 
of employers. 


Do You Transfer to Other Departments 
Unsuccessful Part-Time Workers? 


Employers 
a 


REPLY 
yperative 





Trade 


Commerci 





I - 5 + ) 
YES && 46 32 28 186 
NO 17 14 10 11 §2 
TOTAL 97 60 42 39 «238 


There has been a more or less prevalent 
feeling that unsuccessful part-time work- 
ers are released to find new employment 
and thus repeat the experience of one 
juvenile job after another. Nearly four 
out of five employers consider transfer 
more profitable than the “‘hire and fire’’ 
method. Five of every six continuation 
employers report their practice to be 
transfer rather than release. Surely, no 
job is unimportant if the employer uses 
that experience as a laboratory to study 
the young worker, transferring him to 
another department or assisting him in 
locating where his special abilities 
will enable him to succeed. This report 
does not indicate, however, the extent 
to which various groups adjust them- 
themselves in their work. 


Do You Have a Plan for Holding 
Part-Time Workers After The Public School 
Program is Completed? 





4 Dn 
<3 o 
En £> Ge @ 
. =S se DS © 
é vs fe 88 38 
: eee 
pk oy om = 
, =a * 
a, fe 
I 2 3 4 5 6 
1. No Plan 16 7 6 10 39 
2. Apprentice to 
Journeyman 22 37 16 4 79 
3. Wage Scale for 
Advancement 39 45 2 18 129 
4. Transfer to 
Plantor Factory 41 22 25 10 98 
5. Promotion on 
Service Record 13 5 3 II 32 
6. Etc. 
PER CENT 
NO PLAN 7% _ 7% 7% 7% 7% 


The criticism has been frequently 
made that part-time students are em- 
ployed in juvenile jobs and seek em- 
ployment as adult workers in other jobs 
after the school training program is 
completed. Employers report that in 
only 16 per cent of all instances are they 
not prepared to absorb these young 
workers. It is significant that six of 
every seven may remain with their em- 
ne if their work has been satis- 
actory. The difference in the proportion 
among the various school organizations 
is not significant. 
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What Employers Think The Schools 
Might Do to Better Train Juvenile Workers 

After completing details of employ- 
ment soeneaene and some personnel 
practices, employers were asked to list 
training factors, which, if more 
thoroughly considered by the public 
school program, would produce more 
efficient workers. These factors were to 
be listed in the order of importance— 
the most important, “Number 1’, 
next ‘Number 2", etc. It should be 
kept clearly in mind that this report is 
not in any way a criticism of the present 
school program but an indication of 
directions in which further desirable 
developments in the school program 
might be profitably considered. It 1s no 
chance happening that employers of 
continuation, cooperative trade, and 
commercial students all agree on items 
of first, second and third importance 
of items requiring additional training 
emphasis in vocational schools. The 
failure of agreement of part-time em- 
ployers varies little from that of the 
other groups. It may be difficult to con- 
ceive why shop or machine skills should 
occupy fifth place for additional em- 
phasis. It is that the schools are doing 
the job so thoroughly that further 
attention is unnecessary? Or, may it be 
that the employer is willing to assume 
more responsibility in teaching manip- 
ulative training? The vocational edu- 
cator with a finger on the pulse of em- 
ployment can no doubt answer the 
question correctly. The first place of 
“Traits’’ correspond to the report of 
‘Factors Observed in Employing Young 
Workers’. But are further development 
in ‘‘Traits’’, ‘“‘The Three R's’ and 
‘Business Organization’’ the task of 
the vocational part-time school, and if 
so, how can these objectives be real- 
ized? 

It may mean that shop teachers are 
overlooking the golden opportunity of 
shop teaching by — too much 
attention to Iewleonent of skills with 
too little attention to the —. 
offered by the shop for the development 
of traits, attitudes, building of character 
work habits, etc. This does not neces- 
sarily mean less attention to developing 
skills in shop work, but the promotion 
of even greater shop attainments as a 
means to an end rather than as ends in 
themselves. When our shop teachers can 
conceive of their job as training a craftsman 
and citizen through the medium of their 
shop because that particular shop has more 
elements in common with the coveted life 
work ahead than any other phase of school 
training, then, and only then, can that shop 
provide its richest contribution to the edu- 
cational progress of youth. Such a con- 
ception of the possibilities of shop 
training places it in the front rank for 
many of our youth as a medium for 
freeing the mind and providing the 
basis be a liberal education. It is not the 
skill but the sum total of all that the student 
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acquires while attaining that skill that is 
important. Thus the shop rather than 
any other phase of vocational training 
may enable the school to attain the 
ends desired by employers. 

In conclusion, may we point out what 
seem to be some of the more outstanding 
contributions of this investigation, 
either expressly stated or implied 
through the trend of the findings. 
While the numbers involved are not 
large, yet they are of sufficient magnitude 
to be indicative. Changes effected in 
our industrial order and business pro- 
cedure are brought about by represen- 
tative groups of leaders embodying the 
best to be hoped for in modern develop- 
ment. Such a group has been responsible 
for the opinions expressed in this study. 

First: A range of 10.4 per cent of con- 
tinuation students to 93 per cent of cooper- 
ative students or an average of 36.2 per cent 
of all part-time students are considered 
as apprentices. This indicates opportunities 
ahead for these young employees as viewed 
by the personnel departments of employers. 
They are in large part destined to become the 
artisans of tomorrow—a group from which 
a good proportion of major and minor exec- 
utives will be recruited. 

Seconp: Employers fully appreciate the 
potential development of these young workers. 

(1) Since one of every four have 
developed training programs to sup- 
plement those of the public schools 

(2) Since a plan of transfer of 
workers rather than dismissal is to 
be found among four of every five 
employers reporting. 

(3) Since five of every six employers 
have developed plans to absorb these 
young “aa after the training 
program of the public schools has 
been completed. 

Tuairp: There is little apparent dis- 
tinction made by employers in their atttude 
toward different part-time groups, that is, 
Continuation, Part-Time Trade, Cooper- 
ative Trade or Commercial School Units. 

(1) They are selected in much the 
same way with the observance of 
approximately the same factors at 
the time of interview. 

(2) The same educational accom- 
plishments are checked at the time of 
employment. 

(3) Similar attention to training 
programs exists. 

(4) Comparable attention is given 
to personal guidance through con- 
fidential interviews. 

(5) Transfer from departments is 
effected in much the same proportion. 

(6) They are retained by employers 
to enter adult service in similar 
numbers. 

(7) Employers recommend much 
the same trend of additional em- 
phasis in training programs. 
Fourtu: The fact that traits and general 

appearance supersede traditional school train- 
ing accomplishment as factors of selection for 
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employment challenges the educational pro- 
gram, in the reconsideration of training 
curricula to determine whether these 
factors may not be more thoroughly 
developed without material sacrifice 
of the present factual content. 

Firra: The low ranking of shop or 
manipulative skill accomplishments on 
machine, with a continuous emphasis 
throughout the study upon development 
of traits, general appearance, social and 
economic organizations of business, thorough- 
ness in the fundamental tool processes taught 
through the practical applications of the 
principles to situations in life, all indicate 
the increasing importance of social and 
economic training as a foundation for 
efficient service in the skilled and semi- 
skilled tasks of life. This may to some 
extent indicate that general education 
and related subjects in vocational edu- 
cation have not functioned as effectively 
as might be desired in the development 
of traits, character, and other social 
values. It indicates a need for additional 
emphasis in shop teaching—not a lower- 
ing of requirements in shop training, but 
more attention to procedure; a building 
of habits through more care in develop- 
ment of technique, a more complete 
modernizing of equipment so that habits, 
attitudes, methods of procedure, etc. 
may be similar enough to conditions of 
employment that these factors may 
Carry over into employment. Perhaps 
the shop training ifcarried out on a high 
plane of educational accomplishment 
may contribute richly to the factors 
so much desired by employers 

Sixtu: The thoroughness and ex- 
tensiveness of modern personnel practice 
with its grasp of fundamental accom- 
plishment essential for efficient service 
should encourage more and more the 
active coordination of school training 
with employment. In part-time edu- 
cation the school is training for effective 
employment rather than employment pro- 
viding a group of experiences to vitalize the 
training program of the school. Cer- 
tainly, the merits of guidance and 
training through employment as herein 
set forth justify a more complete 
coordination of the school-employment 
training program. 

May I, on behalf of the Committee, 
express our appreciation for the cooper- 
ation we have received from State 
Directors and school officials in the 
various contributing centers. AJl have 
given unstintingly of their time in 
making this study possible. This report 
as well as a companion report covering 
GUIDANCE PRACTICES IN PART- 
TIME SCHOOLS, will be submitted to 
the A. V. A. News Bulletin for pub- 
lication. A complete detailed study of 
both will be prepared for publication. 

J. Ray Stine, Principal, Continuation 

School, Akron, Ohio. 
Lecturer in Guidance and Education, 
University of Louisville, Summer 
Session 
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Lite Membership Acceptance 
Pe 


To the A. V. A. Secretary: 


It 1s with pleasure that I accept life membership in 
the American V ocational Assoctation, Incorporated. I do 
this with the understanding that my life membership fee 
becomes a part of the permanent fund of the association 
and that the interest therefrom will render service to 


vocational education for all tame. 


[ am enclosing a check for $100.00 or $25.00 or $10.00. 


(Underscore) 


[ will pay the remainder in 3 or 9 annual installments. 


(Underscore 


Name Title 
Postoffice State 
Date 

Mail to C. M. Mitter, Sec'y 


THe AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
StaTE House, Topeka, Kansas 
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Life Memberships 


in the 
American Vocational Association 


The magnificent achievement of Wisconsin in securing 60 A. V. A 


. life mem- 


berships last year is a compelling challenge to other states. The impetus that 
Wisconsin has given to the life membership campaign will impel other com- 
monwealths to make vigorous efforts to equal and even to excel this outstanding 


accomplishment of the Badger State. 


Life Membership 


Purpose of 


The fund derived from life membership fees 
constitutes an endowment from which an 
assured income will be derived annually. The 


chief use to be made of this income is the . 


financing of research in vocational education 
and the publication of the worthwhile re- 
sults from these research studies. Increased 
effectiveness of vocational instruction is 
predicated on a sound vocational education 
program based on a knowledge of the actual 
needs to be met. Research is necessary to 
supply the information required for formulat- 
ing, developing and maintaining courses of 
instruction that function effectively in the 
daily life of juvenile and adult workers. 


Life membership in the A. V. A. is the 


paramount means by which one can per- 
petuate his support of a program of research 
and extend into the far future his personal 
contribution to the welfare of both young 
and adult workers. | 

The American Vocational Association is 
the only national organization in the United 
States that is concerned exclusively with 
vocational education. Life membership in 
the organization is the one opportunity for 
men and women to unite their efforts per- 
petually in promoting, establishing and 
maintaining vocational education service in 
agriculture, home economics, trade and in- 
dustry, commerce, part-time classes, civilian 
vocational rehabilitation. 








MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIP 


An individual, association, or group may memorialize a deceased friend by purchasing 
a memorial endowment membership for one hundred dollars or more on either of the 


payment plans for a life membership. 








ee Plans 


One can become a life member by the 
payment of one hundred dollars. This pay- 
ment can be made on one of the following 
plans: 

1. Payment of one hundred dollars cash. 

2. Payment of ten dollars cash, and the bal- 

ance in nine equal annual installments. 


. Payment of twenty-five dollars cash, 
and the balance in three equal annual 
installments. 
There is no interest obligation to be met 
in either of these plans. 
Schools may purchase life memberships 
the same as individuals. 


APPLICATION BLANK 


eee ee PE Eee eee eT eT Official title 
hereby remit......... dollars for life membership in the American Vocational Associa- 
ee Pere errr eer reee (If not for self, insert above the name and 


address of the beneficiary) 
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No. 9758 


Double Manual 
Training Bench 





A Real Bench 


fora 


Real Mechanic 


Every student in the wood- 
working department of your 
school wants to feel that he is 
a real mechanic doing a real job. 
Why not give him the bench and 
other vocational furniture that 
will help him turn out a better 
piece of work. 

Welch’s Vocational Furniture 
is built identically the same as 
the finest used in production 
plants — sturdy — efficient — 
mechanically correct. 


Write for Catalog F 


VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Also laboratory furniture for 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS AND 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING CO. 

General offices: 1515 Sedgwick St., Chicago, Ill. 
Branches: Manitowoc, Wis., Kansas City, Mo., 
New York City, Nashville, Tenn., Austin, Tex. 




















TRAINING THROUGH REAL 
EXPERIENCE 
W. E. Dursann 
Building Trades Instructor 


Highland Park, Ill. 


Boys who are interested in the build- 
ing trades are getting practical ex- 
perience in the Vocational Building 
Trades department of the Deerfield- 
Shields Township High School of 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


For the past six years the department 
has poor | one building annually; five 
houses and a brick auto shop 60 x 80 
for the school. Each building was so 
lanned that different materials were 
rought into use together with accepted 
standards of construction. All the work 
on the buildings, with the exception 
of the excavating, plastering, and sheet 
metal work, was done by the students. 

The immediate objectives of the de- 
partment are to provide a basis for 
vocational choice and training in the 
major building trades and to prepare the 
student for advantageous entrance and 
successful participation in the trade as 
a means of earning a livelihood. The 
student spends one-half of the school 
day in the class room on subjects re- 
lated to the trade; namely, civics, 
English, drawing, mathematics, and 
science. The other half of the day is 
spent at work erecting a building under 
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conditions which the student will later 
meet in the trade. 

The construction work is carried on 
from a portable shop 18 x 32 feet, which 
is erected on the same lot. This shop 
is built in sections which makes it easy 
to be taken down and moved to the new 
location. In the shop are the necessary 
hand tools, portable machines, and 
lockers. Tables and chairs are provided 
where students can study instructional 
materials. 

The last project, illustrated by the 
pictures, won the first prize in the Boy 
Built House class of the National 
Better Homes in America Campaign. 
This project was of greater educational 
value to the community than previous 
projects in that it received the co- 
operation of other departments in the 
school, together with the local com- 
mittee of the Better Homes in America. 

The Art, Home Economics, and 
Industrial Arts departments made use 
of the opportunity to give practical 
experience to their classes by doing some 
of the work which was not included 
in the scope of the building department 
in the construction of a house, but 
which was of great importance to make 
the project complete. These departments 
did the planning of the landscaping and 
interior decoration, made the curtains, 
selected and placed the furniture and 
furnishings, and even made some of the 
living and dining room furniture. When 
the house was opened for exhibit to the 
public May 20 to 24, it was complete 
in every respect and was inspected by 
Over 2,000 people in the brief period. 





Standards of Attain- 
ment in Industrial | 
Arts Teaching now 
available. The price 
is ten cents per copy 
or fifteen for one 


dollar. 


> 


Address | 
C.M.MILLER | 


Secretary of the 
American Vocational 
Association 
State House 


Kansas 


| Topeka :-: 
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GREGG 


BOOKS.. 


Will aid in the solution 
of your commercial edu- 
cation problems. 


The Gregg series of 
commercial education 
text books covers the field 
—from the junior high 
school to the college and 


the university. 


The Gregg commercial 
education series includes 
basic books, supplemen- 
tary materials, tests and 
teachers’ guides for every 
commercial subject. 


Send to 
office for complete list 


Our nearest 


of publications. 


> 


A FREE SERVICE 
WITH EVERY TEXT 


> 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON - SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
LONDON - SYDNEY 
TORONTO 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


DAIRY HERD RECORD BOOK 


by Pror. R. W. Grecory | 


in Agriculture Education, Purdue University 


THIS BOOK USED BY A THOUSAND VOCATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURE PUPILS FOR TESTING A THOUSAND HERDS 











— DESCRIPTION AND 
CONTENTS 
v 


Teachers of Vocational Agriculture: ' 
—48 pages and durable, long- 
wearing cover 


At best the margins of profit are 


Milk testing instructions 


small. Do your pupils know how — — Record of feed prices 
to find their unprofitable cows?  —Plan of work 
—Monthly individual cow 
oe help record; for 15 cows 


Yearly herd record 


, , , Summaries and analysis 
Designed especially for use in Vocational Agriculture ; 
' —Gestation table 

Classes. It is more than a Record Book. Those who ' . . 
—Feeding suggestion and in- 


have seen it and all who are using it, pronounce this siieainte 


book exceedingly valuable, and fills a real need. Factors affecting quantity 
and quality of milk 


—Table for changes in rations 


+ ° 
—A most complete, instruc- 
tive and necessary book | 
—Guaranteed, or money re-_ | 
Twenty-five cents per copy, postpaid. funded 











Send check or money order for the desired number of copies to The } 
- Studio Press, 345 Century Building, (oy ape Indiana. Money in- e 
stantly refunded if upon examination books do not meet your approval. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ARE RAPIDLY INSTALLING 


3 Style B Kelly 


AUTOMATIC PRESS 





The Style B Kelly Automatic Press with Extension Delivery and Fan 


The Style B Kelly Automatic is especially suitable for school purposes. May 
be equipped for hand feeding. Not necessary to lift forms off press for correc- 
tion. Combines facilities for instruction on automatic and cylinder presses. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS OF STYLE B KELLY 


Bed measurement, 20!.x 22". inches. Spare parts for Kelly Presses and service organ- 
Size of standard sheet, 14!..x22 inches. izations at all Selling Houses. 
Largest sheet fed, 17x22 inches. All composition rollers cast 2';, inches. 
Feeder pile table holds 12! inches of stock. Motors, controller and push button station wired 
Standard speed range, 2200 to 3600 per hour. at factory ready for main line. 
Speed range reduced for hand feeding. Floor space over all with extension delivery, 10 feet 
Floor space over all with jogger delivery, 6 feet 3 inches x 3 feet 6 inches. 

6 inches x 3 feet 6 inches. Floor space of floor plate, 6 feet 1 inch x 3 feet 1 inch. 

OTHER KELLY PRESSES 

Style A, sheet size, 13!.x20 inches. No. 1, sheet size, 22x28 inches. No. 2, sheet size, 24x35 inches. 


Above presses equipped for automatic feeding only 


For prices and further information, address EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 





























New McGRAW-HILL Books 











PITKIN—How We Learn—A Book for Young 
People, with Emphasis upon the Art of Efficient 
Reading. 


By WALTER B. PITKIN, Professor in Journalism, Columbia 
University. 263 pages, 514 x 8 $1.25 


A textbook in the art of learning for students in junior and 
senior high schools. The book presents instruction and exercises 
to help the student form good habits of concentrating, of 
grasping the broader relations among facts, of selecting items 
relevant to one’s purpose, of reflecting upon new facts in the 
light of all that one has previously learned, and of reading 
efficiently. 


MYERS—Little and Robinson—Planning Your 
Future. 


By GEORGE E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education 
and Guidance, University ot Michigan; GLADys M. 
LITTLE, Cleveland Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan; 
and SARAH ROBINSON, Hutchins Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 417 pages, 54%. x 8 $1.50 


This book attempts to show the young student the difficulties 
of planning his future and how to avoid some of them and 
overcome the rest. It deals with the problem of choosing a 
path with a goal definitely in view, from the time when the 
student makes a selection of subjects in his school course to 
the time when he chooses his life work. 


SLACK—Elementary Electricity. 


By Epcar P. Siack, Assistant Professor of Physics, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; formerly Instructor 
in Practical Electricity, Pratt Institute. McGraw-Hill 
Vocational Texts. 278 pages, 5% x 8, 221 illustrations $2.00 


This is a simple, practical textbook on electricity for the be- 
ginning student, covering both alternating and direct current, 
and based on modern electron theory. The book is marked by 
clear, simple treatment throughout; the use of mathematics 
is reduced to a minimum and principles are illustrated by 
many practical examples and problems. A chapter on the 
elements of vacuum tubes and radio reception is included. 


MERSEREAU—Materials of Industry—Their Dis- 


tribution and Production. 


By SAMUEL FOSTER MERSEREAU, Chairman, Department 
of Industrial Processes, Brooklyn Technical High School. 
With an Introduction by ALBERT L. CoLston. McGraw- 
Hill Technical Texts. 478 pages, 5% x 8, 217 illustrations 

$2.00 


This book gives the high school and technical schoo] student 
a logical working knowledge of the important topics of in- 
dustry and industrial processes especially from the standpoint 
of the raw materials, their distribution and their production, 
their general properties, transportation, conversion into 
commercial forms and their economic importance. 


KITSON—I Find My Vocation. 


By HaArRY DEXTER KITSON, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 216 pages, 51%4 x 8, 
36 illustrations $1.40 


This book is planned as a textbook on guidance for high school 
students. It consists of a detailed treatment of the problems 
one encounters in occupational life, and of the steps one takes 
in overcoming them. Instead of abstract information on many 
occupations it gives the pupil a background of principles and 
practical methods for analyzing and classifying occupations, 
for determining his own qualifications and aptitudes, and for 
pursuing a career of his choice. 


JONES—Basic Units for an Introductory Course 
in Vocational Guidance. 


Edited by WALTER B. JoNgEs, Professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. McGraw-Hill Vocational Mono- 
graphs Series. 194 pages 5x 7%. $1.50 


Twenty-five teachers of vocational guidance, under the direction 
of a Committee or the National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation, present a series of basic units for the study of an intro- 
ductory course in guidance. The units, which are planned so 
that the individual instructor may select those which meet 
the requirements of his particular situation, have been grouped 
under nine major divisions: 1. The Meaning, Principles, and 
Purpose of Guidance, 2. The Counselor and His Work, 3. 
Analysis o1 7 Individual, 4. Gathering and Using Occupational 
Information, 5. Placement, 5. Other Aspects of the Guidance 
Problem, 7 Organization and Administration of Vocational 
Guidance, 8. Evaluation of Guidance, and 9. State and County 
Programs. 


LUMLEY and BODE—Ourselves and the World— 
The Making of an American Citizen. 


By FREDERICK LUMLEY, Professor of Sociology, Ohio 
State University and Boyp H. Boner, Professor of Prin- 
ciples of Education; illustrated by Guy BROWN WISER. 
590 pages, 5% x 8, 30 illustrations $2.00 
A correlation and interesting presentation of the fundamental 
facts of sociology, economics and American government. 
The purpose of the book is to show that our national tradition 
of democracy contains the promise and potency of an ideal 
that is worthy of our best aspirations. The book sketches the 
main outlines of how the reader begins life on the human level, 
how he grows up and fits himself into the social structure and 
what he may reasonably be expected to be and do as a citizen. 
It analyzes American institutions and shows the part they 
play in our lives. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 























